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| the usual basket of cast-iron fruit, 
¢ The old gent grabbed her, and dragged her along, the apples from = 
her basket flying into the air as she went. 


A Splendid Chance for “SNAPS” Readers to Og 
a good Time- “piece. ae act 


This Watch usua lly retails for S38. OO, bu 
ow ving to the immense quantity we ha LN 
contracted - for. AYE “Pprotures tiem at. eae 
TOW. figure. that we can afford: to dis Spos ec oO 
them to readers ‘of? Our publications at th 
extremely low Price of SI. OO. : 
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THIS IS A FAIRLY GOOD DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH. AOU 1 
HARDLY DOES IT JUSTICE 


It is an American watch that will keep accurate time, and will not get out of 
_ This we guarantee. The Case is strongly made and carefully fitted to exclude d 
is Open Face with heavy pereired bevel crystal. 
a handsome BPDG ET atRe : 


- HOW TO GET ONE OF THESE WATCHES. 


A coupon will appear on this page of “Snaps” every week. Cut out é of 
these coupons from any numbers of < ‘Snaps” and send them to this office wi 
$1.00 in money or postage stamps and we will send you the watch by retu 
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\) SHARP, SMART AND SASSY. 


of ee 49S By TOM TEASER. 
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| No ener in mine. I’d rather be a circus performer and swallow 
the tame giraffe, ‘evenings at eight, Saturday matinees at two.’ ” 


. The upshot of the conversation was ‘that the deacon decided to 
_ “Jimmy Grimes!” os &, Sp take Jimmy to New York and look out for a place. 
' “Youw’re right, Bob!” , Ga, of Be Bob was to accompany them. 
y 


| “Where did you come from?” # 


“School.” <2 


r He, too, was desirous of embarking into the business world. 
So in a few days a train brought them swiftly into New York. 


| “Got a vacation?” al They put up at the St. Nicholas, and after supper took a stroll 
' “Rather!” . along Broadway. 
“or how long?” Presently Jimmy complained of a headache. 
“Wifty or sixty years.” “I must have a plain soda,” he said, leading the way into a 
“Graduated?” brilliantly lighted bar-room. 
> “Next thing to it.” Bob and the deason followed. 


je.“ Kicked out?” 
“You bet.” 
' The first speaker in the above dialogue was a _ good-looking 
‘country lad of nineteen who stood on the platform of the railroad 
‘depot at Turnover, a quiet little New England village. 
_ The other was a rather slim, stylishly dressed boy of about the 
‘same age, with light hair, blue eyes, sharp, handsome face, and a 
‘general air of cheek and grit sticking out all over him. 
The first was Bob Hoyt, the second our hero, Jimmy Grimes, 
_both well known in the “Deacon’s Son.” 
“Going to foot it home?” asked Bob, after a few moments’ con- 
versation. 
* “As there don’t appear to be any gilded barouche in waiting, I 
4 reckon I will,” said Jimmy. 
: “But wifat will the deacon say about your bounce out?” 
4 “Be mad, probably.” 
“And then?” 

“He will get over it. You know he thinks lots of me. Tl give 
him a little judicious taffy, and he’ll believe that I’m a deeply-in- 
- jured angel, and the military academy folks a set of ferocious bar- 
barians, who ought to be hung.” 

“You'll do it,” said Bob. 

Bob was right. 

At first the deacon was mad to see his adopted son arrive home 
expelled, but Jimmy’s artful tongue soon broke up his anger. 
“But what do you expect to do now?” he asked, that evening 


“What wiil you have, gentlemen?” asked the barkeeper, pro- 
ducing three glasses with a professional flourish. 

“Plain soda,” said Jimmy. 

“Milk punch,” ordered Bob. 

“I think I shall have a—a whisky sour for my kidneys,” said 
the deacon. “Whisky sours are good for kidney complaints, are 
they not, barkeeper?” 

“Best thing in.the world, sir,” replied that worthy, without a 
smile. 

The drinks were soon disposed of. In the centre of the room 
stood a pillar from which two handles protruded. 

Above was a figured dial. 

Above this was the request: “Try your weight.” 

Now, the whole arrangement was a trick to entice the unwary, 
for attached to the machine was a powerful galvanic battery. 

By pressing a knob the electricity was forced into the twe 
handles, and whoever had hold of them could not let go until the 
electric current was removed. 

In other words they simply received a shock from a galvanic 
battery. 

Jimmy had seen the snare before, but the deacon had not. 

_ pls it a weighing machine?” asked he. 

‘Yes. First patent at the Paris Baby-show,” replied Jimmy. 
“Let’s see how much you weigh, dad.” 

“How does it work?” 

“You take hold of the handles.” 


after supper. “Yes.” : 
6“ ” . ‘ P 7 7 e 
Go to work,” cheerfully answered Jimmy. ull them down. 
“What at?” : * “Yas.” 


“You've got me there, dad.” 

“How would you like to stay to honte and run the farm for me?” 

“Nixey, Jim. Get up at five and go to bed at seven. Plow all 
day with a pair of cast-iron oxen, or dig potatoes with the sun 
artistically roasting my back Japanese colors: No, thanks, dad. 


“And the result is registered onto the pie-plate above. A big 
brain invented the snap.’ 

“Have I got to take my feet off of the floor?” 

“Of course. Hang right onto the handles.” 

The deacon took olf his coat. 
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< Alber idlers in the saloon had iB enavally edged up. 
~ Most of them were on the broad grin. 
“What are those ed fools laughing at?” asked the deacon. 
“Most of them were born so—don’t mind them,” replied Jimmy. 
“Re you think you weigh over two hundred?” 
ure.” 
“Then you get a prize.” 
“What for?” 
“Bverybody that weighs over two hundred gets a plate of soup 
and a chromo of a shirt.” 
_ The deacoh spit on his hands. . : 
: He jumped up for the handles and raised himself from the 
ground. — 
Jimmy slyly pressed the knob. 
In a second the deacon received a gold medal shock. 
“Oh, Lord! Great hambones!” yelled he. 
“What's the matter?” Jimmy asked. 
“Jerusalem! I’m being killed!” 
“Lat go.” ~ 
“I can't!” 
“Spit on your hands.” 
“They’re fast. Great Caesar! It’s awful. 
smash the darned thing! Suffering Moses! : 
The deacon was sguirming about like a worm on a pin. His 
_ face was distorted with terror and surprise, and his body was 
dancing a breakdown on nothing. - 
“He’s got a fit!” 
“ Jim-jams!” 
“Blind staggers!” 
“Cramp!” 
‘Thus the gang about cried, apparently in deep earnest. 
“Get a pail of water,” advised the barkeeper, “and douse him.” 
As for Jimmy, he appeared deeply concerned. 
“Dad, please let go!” he cried. “What does ail you?” 
“Some darned fool has stuck needles in these darned handles,” 
replied the deacon as he twitched and twirled around. “I shall die!” 
“How long has he been drinking?” asked a sympathizing by- 
stander. 
“About a week,” replied Jimmy, in a loud tone. 
“Hard stuff?” 
“Whisky straight.” 
“Dees it always affect him this way?” 
“Generally.” 


“Will somebody hit that little liar?” bawled the deacon. 
darn it, I’ll be dead in a minute!” 
“Get the lee ready to put him on,” Jaughed Jimmy. 
_ “Let up,” whispered the barkeeper, “he’s had enough.” 
Jimmy turned off the battery. 
Down came the deacon with a thump on the floor. 
And out of the door shot the most of the crowd, Jimmy leading. 
It was well they did so. 


Oh, my! 
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When the deacon came to his feet he wanted to start a riot in’ 


the place. 

But the Pe ANE Sa ie was armed with six revolvers and a 
club, explained things at the risk of his life. 
_ He told him of the trick, but being a solid man, exculpated 
Jimmy and Bob. 

“A feller with a gray hat did it,” he said. 


Out went the _deacon in search of the fabulous person in the 

gray hat. 

By the door he met his hopeful son and Bob, calmly smoking. 

Ascertaining how the land lay, Jimmy kindly offered to kick the 
fellow with the gray hat himself, and they all started up Broadway, 
the deacon sulking along like a morose bull. _ 

At the corner of the next street there was a torch brightly 
blazing. 

A dark-skinned man, with a high hat, which looked as if it had 
seen the hardest sort of luck, was lustily bawling out: 

“Try your weight, gemmen. Step right up all ob de gang an’ 
get heap much weight; only five cents, prize to the best weight.” 

The deacon stopped. 


The wind was blowing the smoke from the_pine torch into his 
ayes, and he could hardly see the speaker. 

“Weighing machine, sen’tor.” : - 

“Ah, how does it go?” 

“Set down in de chair, sar!” 

“Set down in a chair, you darned villain, will.I, and get stuck 
fast again? Not much, you city pirate.” 

“Old man darn fool. Wipe off him chin an’ take tumble, ” 

the other: 
The deacon hit out without another word. 
Over went the-man on top of his weighing machine, and that 
pale ar pape eta to receiving weight that way, gracefully 


topped or ite caught his foot in some part of it and he fell. too, 


re- 


cape Vr hi: was sri big in a icc and the deacon and the 
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JIMMY GRIMES. 


Somebody 


man clubbed each other and th 
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tely : 
scr < the deuce js all thi 
coming up. 
“he deacon’s on the slug,” “replied 
“ 7, at’ s u on 9” 
i met ae Hoh waebing machin 
“Reckon the machine got the worst : 
“Rather.” ae 
Just then the weighing- Satna 
ing the deacon pummeling fits out 0 
“Me all broke out—cuss—darn— 
yesterday. Me got tomahawk, cut ba 
“Bob,” said he, “you can hit me Ww 
ow igwams !” cried Bob. ee 
“Just so. Where in the name of Meth 
Indian spring up from?” fice ees 
“Ask him.” 
“Guess I will brace his dusky nibs;” 
The weighing-machine man started. 
. Sk ha’ dat?” asked he. ie 


he said 


i Who calls big iain by his name 
“Took and see, Wiggy.” gee 
In cbedience the other peered eagerly 
the two laughing youths. =. 
“Wigwams’ little brudder, Jimmy G 1es | 
“Sure.” ETS 
“And de oder am Bob!” 
sd acai 


Wigwams hit him for his mothe ee as 
“That’s the deacon,” said Jimmy. =~ 
“uss luck.” groaned Wigwams, “he took da 

deacon get off him nut?” 
“Only a spasm of anxiety,” said Jimmy ss 

jured him seriously, for he’s getting ae _ 


So it seemed. 


ing caenine? 
yelled he. 


~ “Here he.is,” said Jimmy. 
“Hold him till I get at him and iaraee ‘kine es 
“Me heap sorry. Cry whole head off. _ Beg eacon’ s pard’n. Al 
hab drink,” suggested Wigwams. 
“Well, VH be darned,” esac ue he, * 
“Every time.” re 
“TI thought you were married.” 
“Squaw skip. Go off with fish-man. See heap glad.” 
“That’s a nice way. to talk about your blooming and beautiful 
bride,” said Jimmy. “Let’s all come and, [have | some oysters.” 
The invitation was gladly accepted. : 
The quartette went into an oyster ‘aloo and 
of the tables. poe: 
“Where did you get your weighing ‘machine, 
Jimmy asked. . 
“Gen’ral Custer leabe it to me iD his will 
“Come off—no taffy.” oe 
“Bought it in Bowery—sebenty cant BNE RO i cee 
“That’s more likely,” Jimmy said. “Well sees 
call it square.” 
Meanwhile the deacon had been looking 
signs which decorated the walls of the res Av 
“Soft shell crabs,” met his eyes. 


Now, crabs are almost unknown in : the 
being inland. es 


“What are soft shell crabs, J immy 2” " ‘ask 


“Crabs with their overcoats off, Aout 
shell and ali.” 


“Truly?” ; ae 

“Cross my heart. Try some; I intend p 
“IT guess I will.” 2 ai 
“Two soft- ‘shells, ” ” ordered Jimmy. — a 


“Very sorry, sir,” the waiter whispered ag: 
portion. ‘9 


“Got any hard- shells?” 
“Plenty.” Te 
“Well, give me the soft-shells, a an 

most iron-clad, India-rubber heeded 
the other party ; just for a little joke, 
The waiter’ grinned and went off. 
While they were waiting for his 
lot of fairy tales about his pagel: 0 


I'll turn it into a pane 


am 


ok seats at one 


anyhow, Wiggy?” 


oe two of the 
2 ‘ ae ve them to” 


dine if ee ain’t{—" 
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hee ets es a 


ee the: acaiee s Searice: hich nobody pretended to ‘Schieve but 
it passed away the time, and so they. ~ligjened.. 

Presently the waiter returned. 

The soft crabs, nicely browned and buttered, with shells like 
* gossamer, were placed before Jimmy, and two mail-clad crabs, with 
shells like brickbats, about fifty years old, were set down in front 
of the guileless deacon. 
ie He looked at them suspiciously. 

* “They ain’t like yours, Jimmy,” he remarked. 
“Different breeds,” calmly explained Jimmy. 
“How?” 

“Yours is Hoboken, mine Staten Island.” | 
“Oh! Do I eat the shells?” 

“Certainly. Watch me.” 

Jimmy gently cut his crisp crab in half and-ate part of it. 

“Is it good?” the deacon queried. 

“Very yum-yum. Try yours.’ 

The deacon grasped his knife and ‘went for his ae 

The steel made about as much impression on the crab’s neck 
as a spit-ball would on an elephant. 

“Bring me a hatchet,” he gasped. 

“Tt takes brain to manipulate them,” said Jimmy, as he bent 
Re and by the exertion of all strength managed to dissever 
the crab. 

“Pitch into it, dad, ” he said. 
The deacon took a mouthful of shell. It was as hard as a cobble- 
stone, and tasted like a combination of glue and mud-ple. 

= ae it buliy?” Jimmy asked, with his oo full. of edible 

crustacea. 

The deacon glanced slyly about. 

Everybody was looking at him. Several others at the surround- 
ing tables were eating shoft-shell crabs with evident relish. 

He did not wish to be thought green. 

So he crammed down the crab, though it nearly killed him. 

“Ain’t it nice?” said Jimmy. 

“Tlegant, ” responded the deacon, with a neincncdbed: swear. 

“ Juicy?” : eS 

“Very,” assented the deacon, the tears standing in his eyes. 

“So tender.” 

“D—evotedly tender.” 

“Sweet?” 

¥ Intensely.” 

“So crisp.’ 

“Cfispy as Soe en Tee 

“Tackle the other one,” advised Jimmy, almost ready to burst 
with merriment. : 

This was the last straw that broke the deacon’s back. 

He got up from that table with a bang, and pushed back his 
« chair with a slam. 

: “Bring me another crab,” he yelled. 

sweet, they’re juicy. Bring me a basket full. Give me some fried 

' bricks or some roasted tombstones for a change. Goldarn your 

soft-shell crabs! I’d a darned sight rather eat baked overshoes.” 

There was a grand explosion of laughter, and the deacon realized 
that he was sold again. 

He picked up his cotton umbrella and stalked out of the place, 
half determined to find Jimmy a placein State prison. 

He was all over it the next morning, though, and Jimmy and 

* Bob started out to reply to several advertisements that they had 

cut out of the morning papers. 

They separated, and did not-meet till supper-time. 

Each looked radiant. ~ 

“I’ve gripped the graft, Bob,” said Jimmy. 

“Struck a place?” pa 

“ Yes. ” : x 

“What is it?” 

“Life insurance agent. 

for it;” 

“Tet me congratulate you. 
“Got a situation?” 

"Ves, ” 

“What's its name?” 

~ “Book peddler. Here you are, a work that the babies cry for. 

~ ‘History of the Revolution of Galilee,’ all for one cent. Subscribed 

to by all the leading lunatic asylums,” Bob rattled off, glibly. 

Jimmy shook hands with him. 

- “T’m going on the road, said he. 

““Which way?” 

Pennsylvania Railroad to Philadelphia, then west.” 

“By the jumping Joseph, Jimmy, that’s just my route.” 
“When do you leave?” 

_ “To-morrow afternoon.” 

“Me, too, Katy.” ¢ 

After a little chat, in which all the particulars of thely pro- 
_ jected journey were settled, the boys spent the rest of the day fn 

sight-seeing, and went on a quiet little stroll at night. 

i eho deacon idee si Jimmy with plenty of money for his trip, 
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“They’re nice, they’re 


ue sharp, smart and sassy enough 


I’m a lucky boy, too.” 


e: poy oRiMEs. 


ree i: immy promibed to repay out of his salary, or commission, 
rather. 

The next afternoon they drove down in a carriage to the ferry~ 
house. 

The deacon and Wigwams accompanied the boys through the 
gate. 

“Going to Jersey City with us?” Jimmy asked. 4 

“No,” replied the deacon, “just to the boat.” 

The ferryboat was in the slip. Jimmy got on the extreme en@ 
of it, and bracing himself firmly, seized the extended hands of 
the deacon and Wigwams, who stood on the edge of the slip. 

“Good-by, dad,” he cried. 

“Good-by, Jimmy.” 

“Good-by, Wigwams.” 

“Heap good-by, brudder Jimmy.” 

Just then the whistle blew, and the chains were loosened. The 
boat was about to move off. 

“Remember me, dad, in your prayers,” 
on to the hands of the pair. 
“Yes; let go of me; good-by, 


pleaded Jimmy, holding 


” said the deacon, for the boat was 


beginning to move. 


“Kiss me, dad. Good-by, Wigwams,” said Jimmy, perceiving: 
that the others were losing their balance, “don’t cry too much for 
me, dad.” 

“Good-by——but please let go,” wailed the deacon. 

“Au revoir,” replied Jimmy, still clasping the hands. 

“Raw revolver!” gasped Wigwams. “Let go, brudder Jimmy. 
Injun no want take tumble.” 

The boat was receding from the slip with increasing speed. 

The deacon and Wigwams were being pulled off their feet. 

“Ta-ta.” sang out Jimmy, drawing them toward him. 
the river!” a 


- 


“Over 


PART II. 


‘The ferryboat was gliding out of the slip with Jimmy clinging 
tenaciously to the hands of the deacon and Wigwamas. 

Too late they divined his object. 

“Let go!” they both screamed at almost the same minute. 

Jimmy obeyed. 

He released their hands. 

But they were too far off of their balance. 

Heels over head they went into the river with a resounding 
splash. 

“Man overboard!” Jimmy yelled at the top of his voice, as if 
he was in no way responsible for the catastrophe. 

“Big Injun in the drink!.” shouted Bob, who had been -quietly 
laughing at the racket. 

The deacon and Wigwams disappeared beneath the water only 
to bob up again. 

“Help!” screamed the deacon. 

“T’row a rope—me no swim!” Wigwams shrieked, frantically 
waving his arms above his head. 

“Walk,” advised Jimmy. 

“Take.a car,” added Bob. 

“Hire a stage.” 

“Buy a cab.” 

“Goldarn you, Ji immy, you! es puited the deacon, who was keeping: 
above water by vigorous exertion, as the swash of the ferryboat 
sent a quart or so of water into his mouth. 

“Da—da—dad, write me a letter from home,” 
“You'll get wet if you ain’t careful.” 

By this time a large number of persons were collected in the slip. 

Two brawny ferry-hands grasped boathooks and caught the 
deacon and Wigwams by the slack of the pants. 

They were pulled up. 

Two nice-looking apparitions they made, with the water stream- 
ing from their clothes, for they had got an artistic ducking. 

“Hang in the sun till you dry, dad,” came Jimmy’s voice from 
afar over the water. 

“You be goldarned!” ruefully said the deacon, as he looked 
at himself with an expression of misery. “There’s my store clothes. 
completely ruined. I'll leave every cent of my money to some 
darned heathen asylum, and cut that young gallow’s bird off with 
a cent. 

“Me cut him off wid tomahawk,” Wigwams said. 
Ji immy heap too fresh. Him cuss jackass.” 

“Wigwams,” said the deacon, “do you know of a good, healthy 
swearer?” : 

“Man wid brimstone tongue?” 

“Yes. ” 

“Me know Hell-fire Dick. He swear seberal heaps. Cuss roof 
off of house. But him not here. Him out in Arizona.” 


answered Jimmy.. 


“Brudder 


“I wish he was here,” groaned the deacon, “I’d pay big for some- 
body ae swear at that ane cub. Call a cab, somebody.” 


aS 


3 Somebody did. ‘ 
_ Wet and miserable the twain were taken to their hotel, there to 
take sulphuric remarks in regard to our hero for the rest of the 


Meanwhile, Jimmy had lit a cigarette and gone forward. 
A couple who leaned against the side-rail, gazing with big eyes 
at the surrounding shipping, particularly interested Jimmy. 
They were plainly from the country. One look at their faces 
Would have started a person in that belief. A look at their clothes 
would have corroborated it. : 
“Jewhellikins, Betsy,” the man presently said, “I’m skeered 
about this ere‘pesky railroad travelin’.” - 
“So be I, Joshua,” she responded. 
“It’s awful risky business, Betsy.” 
“I know it, Joshua.” 
. Jimmy concluded that he would take a hand in the conversation. 
“You don’t travel much,” he said, in a friendly tone. 


- “No, sir,” said Betsy, eagerly. “We hain’t never been in the 
cars.” - 
“Never in the cars?” said J immy, in surprise. 
“No, sir. You sée we live in Bath, Long Island. We have a 


produce farm, and we don’t git away from it hardly ever. When 
we do, Joshua drives to New York.” 

Jimmy saw a chance for business. 

The ferryboat was stopping for a long tow that was passing 
up the river. : 

It would probably cause a delay 

“Here goes for biz,” 
graft, is my motto.” . 

Assuming a pleasant, confidential tone, he remarked: 

“It is very dangerous traveling on the cars.” 

” on so,” responded Joshua. “We wouldn’t be going on 
them if an uncle out West hadn’t died and left us some money.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, “accidents are continually happening. Just 
yesterday the hind brake of the passenger car blew up and killed 
half a dozen.” 

“Du tell.” — 

“Fact. An accident this morning, too. One of the wheels of 
a locomotive got entangled into the cow-catcher. 
the track. Sixty killed. Awful!” 

“Du tell!” gasped both of his eager hearers. 

“Oh, it happens every day. Saturday night the engineer of a 
Boston express got tight and tried to run his train over the river 
without a bridge. Everybody killed except the newsboy. He es- 
caped by hiding in the smokestack.” 

“TI wish we were tu hum, Joshua,” sighed Betsy. 

“Got your lives insured, of course?” said Jimmy, as a sort of 
feeler. 

“Laws, no!” 

“Your conduct is almost criminal,” 

“Hey!” gasped Joshua. 

“Have you children?” 

“Fix,” 

“Young and lovely?” ri 
| “Wall, no,” said Joshua, eandidly, “they h’ain’t. Matildy’s the 
: best lookin’, but she’s short of an eye.” 
“But they’re good and virtuous.” 
“Young fellar, me and Betsy has spanked virtue right into those 
ere children.” — 
“You love them?” 
“Tt’s nat’ral, ain’t it?” 
“And yet,” said Jimmy, apparently to himself, “you could go 
off, with ten chances to one of your getting disabled and killed, 
| and yet never provide for those poor children.” 


of fifteen or twenty minutes. 
he said to himself. “Always grip the 


said Jimmy, severely. 


“How provide?” said Joshua, getting interested. 
: “I,” said Jimmy, with a flourish, “am the only accredited agent 
~ for the Eastern States and Bulgaria, of the George Washington 
Rates low. Premiums promptly paid. 
; _ Nobody that ever died insured in this company has ever complained. 
| If you fade away under our auspices we buy you a coffin, furnish 
f a good obituary, and send our unemployed clerks around to your 
funeral to weep. Delays are dangerous, grab the chance at once; 
take out a ten thousand dollar policy right here. Just recollect, 
if you are killed, your children will roll in gold to the amount of 
ten thousand dollars for the rest of their lives.” 
Jimmy perceived that his eloguence had made a decided impres- 
sion. 
The pair stared at one another. 
“Your last chance,” said Jimmy, “for the sake of the lovely 
Matilda who is short of one eye, take out a policy.” 
“How much?” asked Joshua. ws 
i “Fifty dollars,” replied Jimmy, at a venture, for he had not 
| studied up the rates yet. 
“Can’t you drop it some?” 
“That’s hard pan.” 
“Wall,” said Joshua, encouraged by an approving rod from his 
wife, “I’ll de it. Make out the documents, young feller.” 


- j 


- Life Insurance Gompany. 


this tn dlnginaty 


| JIMMY GRIMES. 
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Train run off 


Jimmy had some blank policies in his pocket. 


ipped them out. : or ee 
eae a secret pocket he produced a self-inking pen. 
In a iew minutes the au. were made out, the fifty dollars a 
ed, and Jimmy was happy. pe 
erro se: Betsy dies the young folks get the money ?” anxiously 
nN shua. ree ee See | ‘6 4 
we sir, they gobble the gilt. : Now you can go railroading 4 
with perfect impunity.” ‘ ne us 
“Is it good on street cars? . cS 
“Yes, good on anything.” Bee ee 
By this time Jersey City was reached. eae es f 
Jimmy had calculated his chances very nicely. : 

“Good-by, young feller,” called out the insured pair. : 
“Good-by,” he repeated, jumping off of the boat. “Give my love — 
to one-eyed Matilda,” and away he went. ; 

“Who were those two horribles you were chinning to on the * 
boat, Jimmy?” asked Bob, when they were safely seated in tho 
Philadelphia train. Sees : ; 

“Graft,” quietly answered Jimmy. ee 

“ How?” 

“Gawks away from hime.” 

“What of it?” 

“T struck them for half a century. 

“Fifty dollars?” 

“Exactly.” 

“cc How?” 

“Life-insured them.” ee Be, 

“Well, T’ll be hanged!” Bob exclaimed, in admiration. “You 
must be cut out for the business.” ee: : 

“All it wants is a little cheek,” laughéd Jimmy, as he explained « 
the mode of procedure to Bob. | ee 

“And I ain’t sold a book yet,” said Bob, somewhat ruefully, as 
he gazed down at the heavy satchel at his feet, filled with speci- 
men works for which he was canvassing. 


: 
; 
3 


ok 


“All you have to do is to seize your man,” said Jimmy. % 

Arriving at Philadelphia the next morning, Jimmy wanted to be 
very royal and go to the Continental. 

But Bob didn't see it. : 

“TI don’t own a State. and I can’t afford it,” he said. . “Let’s go 
to the Joy House—a friend of mine keeps it.” ~ . 

So there they went. : Be 

It is a small hotel at Arch and Ninth streets, frequented a “good 
deal by show folks, and has a very reasonable price-list. 

Jimmy and Bob, after breakfasting and engaging rooms, went up 
into the parlor. 

Only one person was there. ‘ 

A good-natured-looking, fat-bellied man, with a red face and P 
the general look of a western farmer. 

“There’s a chance,” whispered Jimmy to Bob, 

“Where?” } 

“His nibs with the red face.” “ 

“Chance for what—a drunk?” 

“Nixey; stick him with a book.” aa 

Bob’s face brightened. s . 

He grabbed his satchel and moved over to the red-faced gentle- 
man. 

“Have a cigar?” asked Bob, extending one. r 

The other smiled, nodded, took the cigar and lit it. 

“Nice day,” Bob began. Re es te 

The man smiled and nodded again. - 3 ee 

“Fine for reading.” ; ¥ 

“A third nod. Me . 

“Wonder who’s pulling the string when he nods?” reflected 
Jimmy. 

Bob undid his satchel. 

He produced a book. SW fables Yt 

“I am the agent,” said he, “for Bilber & Coble, publishers. I 
have lots of standard books here for you to select. The best 
of reading. Here's one, ‘Lives of the Queens of ‘Persia,’ very 
interesting and thrilling. Boss lithographs of all the queens— 
taken from life. In thirty-eight parts, prize check entitling you 
to a chance in a raffle of a graveyard with every part. Price, a dol- * 
lar a part.” ARE! 

The man puffed out a cloud of tobacco smoke and smiled amiably. 
“Why the deuce don’t the image say something?” thought 
Bob. “Vil try him on another book.” eevee ¥ 

Going down in his satchel, he collared another book. 

“Do you like excitement?” he asked. 

A nod and a smile. is gaia cats ana 

“Darn if I don’t think you go by clockwork!” Bob said to 
himself; then aloud: : pea eaee 

“Here’s a book for you, sir. “The life of Brick-toed Leary, the 
Bully Biter of Bilgewater.’ Elegantly illustrated by the most. 
paralyzed artists of the day. Rich, rare and racy. ‘Tells how : 


Brick-toed Leary killed sixteen 


policemen with a hydrant, and 
ran off with a nunnery. Red-hot or eran 


all over. Complete in ninety-one 


e* 


a 


- Academy. 


fairly quivering with rage. 
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i er pr LT : 


volumes, at fifty cents a volume. Fancy supplement of ‘Gleanings 
from the Scriptures,’ presented with every other’ part. How’s 


that?” 


The red-faced man crossed ‘his legs, nodded, smiled very sociably, 
and gazed complacently at Bob. ; 


That young man was fast losing his temper. 
“Jimmy,” said he, “what-is it?” 
“Mechanism,” replied Jimmy. 

“Do you think it’s real?” gu Ne 

“Ask it and see.” ay 


7 


“Say, you respectable old dummy,” sassed Bob, “can’t you give 


a fellow an answer? Do you want any of my books or not? 

Say something if you ain’t deaf and dumb.” 

The red-faced gentleman smiled all over. 

“Me Yarmany, nix fustay Englees,” said he: “sprechen sie 
Deutch?” 

Bob’s face was a study. - 

“You infernal old swindler,” he shouted, “here I’ve been pat- 
tering to you for half an hour, and you don’t know whether I’ve 
been talking about books or rubber bustles. You be hanged! I 
can’t speak Dutch, and I don’t want to.” 

“Nein,” smiled the German, affably» 

Out went Bob mad as a mad hare, and Jimmy followed. For 
some time after that Jimmy guyed Bob about his first experience 
in book-peddling. — : . 

They stayed in the Quaker City several days. 

Bob succeeded in disposing of quite a number of books, and 
Jimmy raked in a few policies. 

While in Philadelphia he met with quite an adventure. 

Going along Chestnut street one afternoon rigged out in his 
best, he met a dashing young lady. 

She looked at him and smiled. 

- “Who the deuce can it be?” he thought. 

He turned about and followed. | 

“Beg pardon, miss,” said he stepping alongside of her and rais- 
ing his hat politely. ~ 

She looked up. se : 

“Sadie Skinner!” he exclaimed, as he caught a full view of her 
face. 

“Jimmy Grimes!” she cried. 

Yes, it was his old flame, Dr. Skinner’s daughter of the Military 
A year before Jimmy’s bounce from the Military 
Academy Dr. Skinner had died, and Sadie had gone to live with 
an uncle in Philadelphia. 

A chat ensued between the former sweethearts. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” said Sadie, “I’m living an awful life.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Uncle’s so strict.” 

“How?” 

“He won’t let me ever speak to a young gentleman. If he should 
meet us he’d raise the dickens.” : 

“Ts he crazy?” 

“No, but he’s got very peculiar views about things. Has an 
awfully absurd idea that girls should not be favored with gentle- 
men’s society until they are of age.” 

“Who, the girls or the gentlemen?” 

“The girls, stupid.” 

“Oh! He ought to get six months twice a 
Jimmy. 

Chatting gaily about old times they continued down the street. 

Suddenly an old gent rounded the corner in a great hurry and 
ran point-blank into them. 

“Where are you going, old Grampus. 
my. ancient?” politely asked Jimmy. 

The old gent started back. i 

“It’s Uncle Peter!” shrieked Sadie. 

“Phew! Here’s a nice racket,” whistled Jimmy. 

The old gent glanced savagely at the pair. 

“Drop that young loafer’s arm, Sadie,” he said. 
on; who are you, sir?” 

- “Charley Ross,” answered Jimmy, sassy as ever. 

You le. sin.” 

“Nice, polite old cock-sparrow you are, ain’t yer?” said Jimmy. 
cane a nice old ornament to have at a church fair, wouldn’t 
vou?” 

“How did you come to be with my niece?” asked the old chap, 


year, for life,” laughed 


Why don’t you look ahead, 


“Nice goings 


“We met, I really don’t know how, 
‘ But still ’twas all the same,” 
sang Jimmy, executing a neat little bit of song and dance. “How’s 
that, Methusaleh? Ain’t you going to set them up for the boys?” 
“By gad, sir, if this wasn’t a public street I’d horsewhip you. 
Where do you live?” 
_ “Joy House, Arch and Ninth street. Ring the front door and go 
up on the fire escape,” answered Jimmy, 4 


“You'll see me again. Come along, you wicked hussy,” said the 
irascible old chap, grasping his niece’s arm and stalking away. 

“Good-by, Jonah ; remember me to the whale,” sang out Jimmy. 

“T’ll whale you,” responded the other, turning and shaking his 
cane. 

“Go rest on an iceberg till you get cool,” answered Jimmy, as 
be kissed his hand to Sadie and sauntered off, to the evident satis- 
faction of several small boys who stood looking on. ; 

Jimmy told his adventure to Bob, and the two laughed heartily. 

‘But they were not through with Sadie’s uncle—Mr. Wells was 
his name—as the sequel will show. 


on his face. 

“What’s the matter—burst a faro bank?” asked Jimmy. 

“NG. 3”? 

“Why this excitability?” : 

“You'll be killed.” 

“How Jong since you turned prophet?” 

“Sadie’s uncle is right behind me!” 

It was Jimmy’s turn to look excited. 

“Where in the dickens did the ancient drop from?” he asked. 

“T pass. He came in the office, asked the clerk for the number 
of your room, ascertained it, and here he comes!” 

Sure enough, footsteps were heard on the stairs. 

“He’s got a cane,” whispered Bob. 

“Well,” said Jimmy, coolly, “I think I must have a fit.” 

“A what?” : 

SSA: fit. ”? 

“What for?” 

“To paralyze the old fossil. A first-class, top-shelf epileptic fit 
got up for this occasion only. Tumble?” . 

“Rather.” 


Rap—rap! came a cane against the door. 

“Come in,” said Jimmy. 

The door opened, and Mr. Wells, looking as irascible and red- 
faced as ever, entered. 

“Oh,” said Jimmy, politely, “Commodore Vanderbilt, how do 
you do? Shall I take a chair?” 

“None of your sauce, sir,” said Mr. Wells, “I have come afte 
an apology.” . 

“A what, sir?” 

“An apology.” 

“Bob,” said Jimmy, without a smile, “look into my valise and 
see if I have an apology.” 

“No,” promptly answered Bob. 

“Very sorry, sir, but my apologies.are all gone. Will you have 
a clean shirt, sir, or a pair of socks?” Jimmy queried. 

Mr. Weils fairly got purple with rage. 

He gripped his cane tightly. ex ay 

“I intend to chastise you with soundness, sir,” he bawled 

Jimmy looked coolly “at him. 


“Why don’t you do it with a stick?” asked our hero. 

The irascible old chap made a furious blow at him. 

Unfortunately Jimmy was not there when it fell. 

The result was that Mr. Wells only shattered the back of a chair. 

“There’s three dollars gone,” remarked Jimmy; “hope you own 
a furniture factory, sir, if you intend to keep that up long. But 
I don’t care, I don’t own the room. There’s a safe, smash that, if 
you want to.. Anything to make it pleasant for you.” 

“You gallows-bird, you!” shrieked the other. 

“Guess it’s about time for the first scene,” reflected Jimmy, slyly 
slipping a piece of soap into his mouth. 

Suddenly his body became rigid, his eyes glared, and his hands 
moved aimlessly up and down. 

He frothed at the mouth, and gasped inarticulately. 

Old Welis stared at him in his surprise, and his cane paused, up- 
lifted in the air. 

“What the devil ails the young ruffian?” he asked. 

“Look out for your life!” shouted Bob, behind a sofa. 

“ Why?” 

“Fre, 20 a fit.” 

SCA: Rt? 


_ “Yes; sir. For heaven’s sake, if you value your life, flee.” 
“T’ve seen folks in fits before,” sturdily answered Mr. Wells. 
“But not like his.” 

_ “In what respect?” 

“He goes clean off his nut.” 

“What in the deuce is that?” 

“He turns crazy. He had a fit one day home, and stabbed his 
mother with a carving knife. If he’s got a pistol we’re both dead 
men. And, oh, heavens!” 

“Well,” impatiently interrupted Mr. Wells, 
little scared. $ 

“He’s between you and the door, and the only 
get out of is barred. For heaven’s 

“ How?” 


beginning .to feel a 


window you can 
sake, humor: him.” 


Next day Bob rushed into Jimmy’s room with excitement written — 


Re ne ee ee ee eee 


. I’ve got to. 


“He may think he’s sa bigest or anything. You must think so, 
too, or he may kill you.” 


PART IIl. 


“What shall IT do?” asked old Wells, getting scared at Jimmy’s 
looks. and actions. 

“Pretty birdie—-pretty birdie,” whispered Jimmy, extendmg 
his hand toward Wells. 

“He ain’t got a fit—he’s crazy!” cried the old chap. 

“He’s both,” said Bob. ; 

“Pretty birdie—pretty birdie,” repeated Jimmy, stepping up 
near Wells, at which action the latter precipitately retreated. 

“He takes you for a bird,” said Bob. 

“A nice figure I’ve got for a bird,” replied Wells. 

“For heaven’s sake, humor him. He may cut your throat.” 

“Oh, yes; then I’m a bird. Nice bird I make, too; poll-parrot 
probably,” growled the other. 

“Birdie sing,” said Jimmy. 

“Birdie’s pbroke—-can’t sing,” replied Wells. “Nice muss I’ve got 
into through that infernal niece of mine.” 

“Birdie sing,” repeated Jimmy, this time with a stern face. 

“Sing!” yelled Bob. 

“ft can’t:” : 

geet be BR 8c als 

“T tell you It‘ ean’t.” 

“Birdie sing or birdie dies!” cried Jimmy, producing a ooh 
plated revolver’ from his pocket. 

“Oh, Lor’!” groaned Wells, his face turning white. “I suppose 
Next he’ll be wanting his birdie to dance, I suppose. 
Probably if there was a tight-rope here I’d have to walk it.” 

In a voice which sounded like an asthmatic fog-horn in deep 
pain, Wells began: 


“What made you Jeave your house and home? 
What made you leave your baby? 

«What made you leave your own true love? 
To go with Gipsy Davy?” 

“Birdie sings nice,” said Jimmy. 

“Well, you are crazy now, sure!” exclaimed Wells, while Bob 
nearly gave the whole joke away by laughing like a fiend behind 
the sofa. 

All at once Jimmy’s face became dark as death. A seeatite look 
flashed in his eyes and he crossed his arms. 

“TIT am Tecumseh, the Rising Sun of the Cherokees,” he said, 
in a stately tone. 

Now, old Wells possessed a sort of grim humor, and as he was 
firmly convinced that Jimmy was temporarily insane, he deter- 
mined to follow Bob’s advice. 

“Tecumseh big Injun—eat:' much—heap Breet jackass,” 
grunted. 

“Does my white brother dare to scoff?” asked Jimmy, fiercely. 

“Oh, no; certainly not. Tecumseh mach big chief.” 

“White brother, beware. ‘Tecumseh has dug up the hatchet.” 

“Bully for Tecuimseh !” 

“He is on the war-path!” 

“Good!” 

“The walls of Tecumseh’s wigwam will hang with the reeking 
scalps of the pale-faces.” 

“Yes, very handsome ornaments. Nice man, Tecumseh. Noble- 
hearted child of the forest.” 

“The pale-faces’ huts shall be burned to the ground. Their boys 
shall be scalped—their women shall be our wives! The fairest of 
all the white lilies shall be Tecumseh’s wife!” 

“Very poetical. The fairest of: the white lilies will no doubt 
be highly tickled. Oh, yes, Tecumseh immense Injun!” 

Even Jimmy felt like bursting out into a good square laugh, for 
old Wells was intensely comical. 

He realized that he could not be Tecumseh very much longer 
without an expose. 

So he changed his character. 

“Who calls Tecumseh?” he shouted. 
am Mary, Queen of Scots.” 

“Oh, that’s too much,” said Wells, who was getting rapidly over 
his fears as Jimmy seemed to be very peaceable. “Mary, Queen 
of Scots—indeed. Mary, Queen of the Imps!” 

“What, my Lord Burleigh!” cried Jimmy, straightening up. 
“Dare you dispute my title?” 

“Certainly not. I kneel at your feet, fair lady,” said Wells. 
“What does your majesty wish?” 

“Have you seen my sister ?” 7 

“What sister?” - $ 

“Elizabeth.” ~ 

“Elizabeth, New Jersey?” 5 : . 


he 


| _ Toy GRIMES. ; 


“I am not Tecumseh, I 


“Traitor, you dare to na merry i will hi ee carried + 
er. Where are my yeomen : 
gon aie it up—offer a reward, your mageneree $s apped_ “Wells. 
‘Jimmy could hardly keep his face, Hes none on with an effort, 
aoe th is not Queen of Hnglan 
* ees you don’ t say so! Give it to the Associated Press.” 
“She is a usurper.” pe So 


“ ’d a thought Be ea! 
: ri be Piessed: * reflected Jimmy, “if his old nibs ain't having 


about as much fun out of this racket as I am. Guess, it is about 
time I scare him.” 

Jimmy changed his facial muscles once more. ~ He had: a° re- 
markably mobile countenance, and could: assume almost any 


expression at will. 5 : 
“Villain!” bawled he, in a voice quivering wit rage, 


daughter?” 
‘ “Gone. to look for the yeomen,” returned Wells. 

“Six years ago those foul fiends again enticed her from her 
peaceful home and ruined her. Revenge—ha—ha ! Yes, I will have 
revenge!” Jimmy shouted, grabbing Wells by the neck. 

“Qheese it, he’s got an ugly fit on now!” yelled Bob. 

“Oh, sir! 1” Wells ejaculated, all his self-possession leaving him, 

wa 
go tet !” Jimmy shouted, tightening his grasp on the old chap’s 
seek “Eve got you now. I won't go away till ZUr: bloated 
corpse lies stiff in death on this floor!” 

“Ring for help,” pleaded Wells. 

“T can’t,” answered Bob, “the bell-rope’s broke!” 

“Yell for assistance!” 

“T dassent—he’d kill me.’ 

“Down, fiend, down!” Se Jimmy, upsetting the. other. “Wait 
there till I get my knife!” 

Muttering furiously, our hero released his victim He walked 
toward the further end of the room. 

Old Wells saw a chance to escape. 
feet and dashed out of the door. 

As it closed upon him, Jimmy and Bob botn burst into a simul- 
taneous laugh. 

“How did I do it?” queried Jimmy. 

“Big,” answered Bob. 

“Wasla good madman in a Atle 

6, ‘Way up.” ; 

“T guess he won’t call around after a second apology.” 

“T bet he comes back again with a cop.” 

“We'll fool him again if he does,” Jimmy laughed. 

Bob’s surmise proved true. 

Soon the sound of many footsteps - ascending the stairs were 
heard. 

They grew nearer. 

“This is the room, 
exclaim. 

Without ceremony the door flew open. 

A crowd of idlers, with a stalwart policeman at their head, and 
old Wells and the proprietor of the hotel in the background, ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

From the lurid account given by Wells, they had probably ex- 
pected to see Bob’s lifeless corpse extended on the floor, and Jimmy 
raving around with a blood-stained knife in the most: approved 
fashion of lunatics.~ 

Instead, Jimmy was quietly sitting smoking a eigar, with a 
novel in his hand, and Bob was writing at a desk. 

“Well, gents,” asked Jimmy, as the crowd stopped in astonish- 
ment, “what's up?” 

The gents gazed speechlessly at Mr. Wells. 

“Arrest the boy, officer,” ordered the old ee 

“Who’s mad ¢ 7” asked Jimmy. : 

“You are.’ eas fea Cis 

“Oh, come off, what are you giving me?” RS EO la 

“You threatened to kill me five minutes ago.’ ait 

“Who did?” GaN aale' te 

S¥ou- did.” 

“You're ’way off your base. 

“Right here, in this room.” 

“My venerable relic, you’re mad yourself. 
in this room in your life. z 

“You’ve got the cunning of insanity!” cried Wells. — 
do your duiy—arrest him. He’s a dangerous Pn etIG 7 ao ee 

The officer looked the picture of astonishment. ‘- 

“Pll be blamed if I do,” said he. “'There’s nothing the. matter 
with the young gentleman.” 

“Officer,” calmly said Jimmy, indicating Wells, “take that old 
fool out of my room. He’s drunk!” 

“Young man,” said Wells, appealing to Bob; “ didn’t your pens 
have a fit and go crazy?” 

“Not a bit of if,” answered Bob, as cool as an icic g.35 

Now, gentlemen,” authoritatively requested Jimmy, 
please oblige me by vacating my apartment? ‘ ie kn 


here 


Stealthily he got upon his 


gentlemen,” old Wells’ voice was heard to 


\ 


“He’s mad!” 


Where did Lae 
You’ve “never ‘been 


“ Officer, 


cca 


& Fi you picked up the gray-haired ‘curiosity, put he is evidently very 
_ Tush, and out of his head. Officer, you’d better put him in a cab 


and send him home to his afflicted family.” 
The policeman grasped Wells by the collar. — 


Se 66 


+ “Come along, sir,” said he, “you bet your sweet life, old man, 
_ you don’t get me to go on such a wild-goose chase again.” 
Jimmy got a note from Sadie the next day. | 
_ She said the peeler had, in spite of all her uncle’s resistance, 
_ put him in a cab and sent him home. ~ 
_ She further said that the affair had worked upon his mind so that 
he was sick in bed, and Jimmy might come around and call. 
_ Jimmy did, and enjoyed several merry evenings, while the old 
“man grunted and groaned with pain upstairs. : 
It must not be supposed that our hero neglected business, how- 
ever, in his pursuit of love and racket. No, sir! 
. Jimmy was an indefatigable life-insurance agent, and got kicked 
out of half a dozen offices. 
But he didn’t care. 2 gag i oe 
- He’d go right back the next day and torture his unfortunate 
-- victim into a life insurance policy. 
One day he got into an upstairs office on Chestnut street—a 
© lawyer’s office. Basie: 
ie A bald-headed chap sat at a desk eagerly scratching away at 
_ some sort of a legal document. _ , 
“Mr. McNab?” said Jimmy, very politelye for he had seen his 
name on the door. . 
“Yes,” snapped the man at the desk. Ba 
_ “Ah, fine day,” *affably continued Jimmy. “How are Mrs. Mc- 
. Nab and all the little McNabs? Blooming, I suppose?” 

“T ain’t married,~you fool!” : 
“Ah, beg pardon. Mr. McNab, I have called. upon a matter of 
_ vital importance.” — . : 

“Suppose-you want me to take six tickets for a church fair. 
_ Won’t do it—I’m a cannibal—I’m a heathen!” snarled McNab. 
: “I never attend a church myself,” smoothly said Jimmy. “You 


a 


< 


have a mother, Mr’ McNab?” 
“Probably. I wouldn’t be here if I hadn’t.” 
“She is alive?” . e 
“Was at ten minutes past eight this morning when I left home.” 
“You love her?” : eo . 

“It’s nene of your infernal business! 
and what in the deuce do you want?” 
“To confer with you upon a subject of vital ‘importance to 

your welfare,” solemnly said Jimmy. 
_ “Oh, ho! Temperance lecture.” sneered McNab. 
hopeless. 
kill folks. D’m always beastly intoxicated. Get out—-I’m busy.” 
“ni not a temperance lecturer, neither am I a Sister of 
Charity.” ; 
“What in the name of Lucifer are 
“I’m a life insurance agent!” 
McNab got ‘right up. a 
_“There’s the door!” yelled he. “Skedaddle, I’ve got my life in- 
sured in sixty-one companies already. That’s enough. Mizzle!” 
“But,” remarked Jimmy, taking a chair, “ours is the best in 
the world. Premiums always paid, rates lower, no difficulty about 
medical examination. 
We——” : 
“Will you go?” roared McNab. “Or shall I throw gou out? | 
—don’t—want—my—life—insured. I never had a life!” 
_ Jimmy got up very quietly. : 
“Tra, la, la, old fireworks,” said he. “I'll see you later!” 
“Go to -——,” replied McNab, mentioning a very hot place, 
and slamming the door violently behind Jimmy. : 
As luck willed it that night, Jimmy dropped into a small restau- 
rant on a side street. 
There sat McNab at a table, with a glass of ale, a pork pie, a 
Welsh rarebit, and a plate of pudding in front of him. 
_ Jimmy rushed up to him. . 


fer ae “Thank heaven,” fervently exclaimed Jimmy, “I am not too 
late!” : 


. “Too late for what?” asked MeNab, in surprise. 
“To save. your mother from ruin.” 
“Who is going to ruin her?” 

“I’m in the nick of time,” and Jimmy pulled out a blank-book 
and a pencil. “You'll be a dead man an hour after eating all of 
that stuff. Grasp the chance, get your life insured!” 

“Vl be hanged if you ain’t that confounded life insurance fiend 

‘that was in the oflice this morning.” 

~ “¥ow’re correct, but I don’t cherish any animosity. Think how 
you'd feel if you died without being insured in our company. What’s 
_ your first name?” 

“Blazes!” shouted McNab. “If you don’t get out of here and 
leave me alone I’ll break your skull with a chair.” 

“Then you don’t want your life insured?” grinned J immy, put- 


Who: the deuce are you, 


“No use. I’m 


you, then?” 


Wits ting up his hook. “All right, [I'll send an undertaker around in 


ts 


eaten 


‘JIMMY GRIMES. 


I’m a terrible example. I get drunk twice a day, and 


‘dog-fancier. 


We'll insure a man on his beath-bed. 


» ; “i 


twenty minutes; you’ll 
grub.” 


need one after you get through with that 
All the reply McNab made was to utter a very bad word, and — 


| look half inclined to get up and butcher Jimmy on the spot. 


Next day, Jimmy, passing down Market street, saw a man run- 
ning at full speed after a car. : 
eh a2 was McNab. 


Off went Jimmy after him at a rapid rate. : 
“McNab—McNab!” howled Jimmy. 
- McNab heard his name called and slackened up. 
Jimmy was by his side in a minute. ee 
“Reflect on the uncertainties of life, Mr. McNab,” he said, “the 
car may blow up, your shoe might burst and kill you. Insure your 
life before it is too late.” ; <<) 
- McNab looked at the speaker and did some tall swearing, as he 
saw the car for which he was running go around the corner out 
of sight. 
“Holy, kicking Moses!” yelled he, making a frantic dive for his 
pistol-pocket: “Where is my revolver?” 
“You never had any!” yelled Jimmy, edging off. “There never — 
were any revolvers.” 
“Tf I’ve a friend here, let him lend me a shotgun,” implored 
McNab. 
-“You ain’t got any friend. Come, here is your last chance; get 
your life insured and die happy!” shouted Jimmy. 
McNab made a blind rush for him, but Jimmy, agilely dodging,- 
succeeded in* placing a post between him and the irate lawyer. 
McNab grabbed the post, and Jimmy jumped into a passing car. 
“Good-by, McNab!” he cried. “I’m coming around to your office 
this afternoon to see you.” 


“You won’t get in!” 

“We'll see. Da-da, take my love to the baby.” 

McNab fairly foamed in the mouth, he was so furious, particu- 
larly as several passersby had stopped and were laughing at him. 
- “He'll come to my oflice, the little son of a gun!” he repeated. 
“We'll see.” * 

McNab went right down to a dog-fancier’s. 

-“T want a bull-dog,” he said. 

“What sort of a bull-dog?” asked the dog-fancier. 

“The worst brute you’ve got. A dog that will bite anything. 
If you’ve got a dog that killed anybody in a particularly atrocious 
way, Vll buy him.” 

The dog-fancier grinned and lugged out an overgrown, ugly bull- 
dog from a dark corner. 

The animal glanced with its sunken eye at McNab, and seemed 
half disposed to chaw him up. 

“That ere cuss chawed up a kid in St. Louis,” remarked the 


“Killed a young goat?” 
“Oh, blast yer bloomin’ hignorance, chawed up a young ’un. 
He’s a mangler.” : 
McNab smiled -with pleasure. 
“A mangler is just what I want,” he said. 
The dog was purchased. 
The seller offered to bring him around to McNab’s office im- 
mediately. 
With a satisfied grin, McNab went away. 
To a gun store. 
He bought a double-barreled shotgun, a revolver and a cavalry 
sword. 
“I reckon that life insurance imp won’t leave my office whole,” 
he murmured, as he carted his purchases to his office. 
Arriving there he found the bull-dog already there in charge > 
of its former owner. 
“Where will I put the dorg?” asked the last gentleman. 
“Tie him to the table,” replied McNab. 
It was done. 


Then McNab loaded the shotgun with powder. To his great 
disappointment he had forgot to buy cartri ges or bullets. Both 
revolver and gun were useless. 


He got up and bolted, barred and locked the door of his office. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “the fiend can’t get in unless he crawls 
through the key-hole, and even if he does that dog will make short 
work. of him,” and he was soon engrossed in preparing a brief. 

A little while after Jimmy arrived. 

He tried the door. 

“Mr. McNab!” cried he. 

McNab chuckled maliciously, but answered not. 

“Oh, McNab, you awfully, awful boy, open the door—ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself, you horrid fellow, to keep your little pet 
outside in all the cold!” cried Jimmy, imitating a lady’s voice. 

But McNab refused to bite. 

He wouldn’t answer. 


“McNab. you bald-headed old Son-of-a-sea-cow, come out here 


or I'l break*your old door down!” Jimmy shouted, in his natural 
tone. . 


t 
i 
$ 


“Shut up—go West!” bawled McNab, bending down to his brief 


“He’s there,” murmured Jimmy, “locked in. Well, I just guess 
that I’m sharp and smart enough to get into that room, and sassy 
enough to insure his life after I get there.” : 

Jimmy looked about him. ‘ 

eds was a small corridor which ran off the hall almost in front 
of him. 
_ About half way down it was a window. 
Jimmy peered into it. . 
Tt opened directly into McNab’s office. 


» Our hero tried it. 


It was unfastened. 
- He raised it up. 

“Say, McNab,” said he, pulling out his pencil and book, “don’t 
you want your life insured?” 

McNab grabbed everything that was on his desk and hurled 
them at the speaker. : 

“son pestiferous nuisance—you pertinacious skunk!” he roared. 
oy? Sy =) SES ~~ 

“Easy—easy, old fireworks. Look out for the blood vessels. 
Recollect you ain’t insured,” warned Jimmy. ‘ 

Suddenly a new actor appeared on the scene. 

The bull-dog snapped his chain. 

With a savage bark, he crouched in the corner, calculating, ap- 
parently, to spring onto McNab. 

That gentleman made a furious rush for the window. 

Jimmy slammed it down into his face. 

“Nixey, Jim,” said he, “you can’t get out. You ain’t insured 
in our company. and your life ain’t worth a continental darn 
to me.” 

“For heaven’s sake open the window!” pleaded McNab, as the 
dog still hesitated. 3 

“Will you insure with us?” asked Jimmy. 

The dog growled and advanced. : 

McNab clambered on top of his desk with surprising agility for 
a man of his years. 

Jimmy partially opened the window so that he could see the 
circus. 

“Look out for the dog, McNab!” Jimmy cautioned. 
king high kicker.” 

“Please open the window and let me out.” 

“Business first, old fireworks. 
goes the window. 


“He’s a 


Don’t, and up goes the dog.” 


PART IV. 8 


McNab was in a nice fix. 

He was only elevated a few feet above the dog, and the animal 
threatened every moment to jump up and gobble him. 

And that rascal of a Jimmy was outside laughing as if it was 
one of the most comical occurrences in this world. 


“Go it, doggie!” egged on Jimmy. “Hat him up—bite the ear off 


of the bad man. What time shall I set your funeral for?” 

“Please open the window?” pleaded McNab. 

“Open nothing!” 

“But I will be killed!” 

“Good for the undertaking trade.” 

“Haven’t you a heart?” 

“Just put it in hock. Go for him, doggie!” 

The bull-dog snarled, and apparently crouched himself for a 
spring. 

McNab performed a sort of terror-inspired can-can on his desk. 

“Do you prefer cut flowers or bouquets strewn on your grave?” 
asked Jimmy, whistling encouragingly at the dog. 

“For heayen’s sake, open the window and let me escape!” 

“Will you insure your life?” 

“Oh, Lord—yes!” 

Jimmy threw a blank policy to him. ; ‘ 

“Sign your cognomen,” he said. 

“How can 1?” 

“That’s none of my business.” é 

“If I get down into my chair the blasted dog will go for me. 
I’ll sign it outside.” 

“Nixey, Jim. Sign right where you are. 
dog.” 

McNab saw that there was no loop-hole for escape. 

He stooped gingerly down, picked up a pen from beneath his 
feet, dipped it into his ink-stand by an elaborate contortion, and 
signed his name. 

“There,” he sighed, handing it over to Jimmy. 

_ Jimmy took it, and opened the window. 

McNab bounded out as if he had been bred and born an acrobat. 

Fhe dog bounded after him, but was met by the closed sash, 
which Jimmy banged down right in the nick of time. ' 


2 


I don’t care for the 


- 


JIMMY GRIMES. 


Insure your life with us, and up 


in a friendly tone, “the ‘next time 
or else glue him fast to the walk.” 
away. “Dll 


“McNab\” advised Jimmy, 
et a dog, get a stone one, 
ee ee be hianked !” snarled McNab, as he darted 
shoot you on sight the next time I meet you.” ; 
Jimmy went triumphantly home, and related the 
The two had a good laugh. one 
Meanwhile, Bob was meeting adventures, too. 
was rather comical. oe 
aa one day to the house of an ingenious gentleman who 
had been pestered nearly to death by book-agents, peddlers, sewing- 


chine fiends, and so forth. a Se 
aa this gentleman had invented several scientific arrangements 


affair to Bob. 


| especially for their benefit. 


Of course Bob did not say of this. ; 

ang the bell. : 

“as hot a the door-plate was “Muddrick,” and consequently 
Bob boldly asked the servant if Mr. Muddrick was in. 

She replied affirmatively, and asked his name. 

e Toyt.” ‘ 

cee See into a handsomely-furnished parlor, and asked 
to take a chair. ‘ 

Presently a cheery-looking, good-humored gentleman appeared. 

“Mr. Muddrick?” asked Bob. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Guess I’ve gripped a graft here,” thought Bob, as he got up and 
very politely began: ae ae %e 

“My object, Mr. Muddrick, in calling here, is to persuade you 
to purchase some of the most valuable books ever issued—sold only 

subscription.” 
Ase book-agent?” suavely asked Mr. Muddrick. 

“Yes. sir.” i 

“How fortunate. I’ve just bought a large slaughter-house in 
Berlin, which I intend converting into a public library. What books 
have you?” Sores 

“ ‘The Barkeeper’s Guide,’ complete in ninety-eight parts. Just 
the thing for Sunday-schools and church fairs. Tells how to 
produced a whisky sour out of hot water and soft soap.” 

“How many parts?” . 

-“Ninety-eight.” ae 

“That is hardly enough. I don’t want something that one can 
pick up and read through in an hour. What else?” 

“Manson’s ‘Married Life.’ A book for the home circle and pri- 
vate theatricals. In eight volumes of three hundred pages each. 
A fine chromo of Mont Blanc in flames giyen away with each 
volume.” q | 

“IT think I will take three thousand eight hundred and six of 
that work,” said Mr. Muddrick, reflectively scratching his chin. 

Bob fairly gasped for breath. His fortune was made. 

“What next?” asked Mr. Muddrick. ~ . : 

“Granville’s ‘Rise and Fall of the Patagonian Aztecs.’ A most 
moral, interesting and didactic work. Complete in seventy-four 
weekly parts, at one dollar per part. By paying three dollars extra 
you can, owing to arrangements entered into by the enterprising 
publishers, secure an excellent burial lot.” 

“Nine thousand and fifty of that would be about 
figure,” calculated Mr. Muddrick. 
that chair, and write orders down.” ; 

He pointed to a rather curious-looking chair with a queer spring 
beneath it, which stood by a table. 

But Bob noticed nothing. He was so completely oyerwheimed 
by the immensity of the order that he wouldn’t probably have 
noticed the chair if it had been made of butter. 

He sat down unsuspiciously. . 

Mr. Muddrick pressed a spring beneath his foot, and as if im- 
pelled {rom a cannon, Bob rose out of that chair and soared toward 
the ceiling. ‘ 

The chair was nothing more nor less than a powerful catapult, 
worked on the same principle as the spring in a child’s gun. 

Bob fell down all in a lump, the most astonished-looking boy 
you ever saw. 

,__ rhat’s my patent bounce,” said Mr. Muddrick, in high glee, 

especially for book-agents. You fiends have pestered my life nearly 
out and I’m just getting square. Oh, sit down again—write out 
your orders. I’ll have the books’ sent by carrier pigeons.” 

Bob saw that he was sold. 

He put his books beneath his arm and quietly got. 

And as he went down the front steps, bruised both in body and 
mind, Mr. Muddrick called out the parlor window after him: 

Say, sonny, if you see a sewing-machine man around anywhere, 
send him up here. I’ve got a steam kicker I want to try on him. 


the proper 
“Will you please sit down in 


at gt I want a sewing-machine in every room in the house if you 
want to. 


Bob did not relate this adventure to Jimmy. 


Before they left Philadelphia, however, J immy had an experience 
of the sagacity of the Heathen Chinee. : ‘ : 


The bell-boy came up to his room with the information that there 
was somebody helow who wanted to see him. ~ : or 


ba is 


“Who is it?” Jimmy asked. 
_ “A haythen,” was the reply. 
~ “A Chinee?” 
7 ee Bie? = 
“What name?” | 
“Ah Ting.” 
“Hine name for a morgue. What does he want?” @ 
“He wouldn’t say, sir.” ; 
“Well, fire him up.” 
Ina few seconds a veritable Chinese, blue blouse, wooden shoes, 
pig-tail and all, appeared grinning from ear to ear. 
“Halloo, John!” said ere Ne _ Who broke the shell and let 
you out?” : 


“No Suaimadas ” replied the Chinese, still ehrening. 
“Then settee.” _ 
The celestial looked perplexed. Plamly he did not appreciate the 
beauties of the American tongue. 
~ “You Jimmy Glimes?” he asked. 
“Am I, Bob?” Jimmy asked. © 
“'There’s a story to that effect.” 
“Yes, [ am,” laughed Jimmy, 
walking tea stere chromo?” 
“You aglent for le George Washington Inslulance Company ?” 
“Oh, get an interpreter.” 
“You life inslurance man?” 
“You are right.” 
The Chinese smiled, cunningly. 
“Me bruddey of Hi Pi,” he said. 
Ord, why didn’t you tell me so before?” remarked Ji immy. oh A 
- had the room lit up and a brass band on the stairs to receive you. 
. Who is Hi Pi, anyhow?” 
“You inslure he life,” said Ah Ting, “twenty t’ousand dollars.” 
The words made Jimmy recollect that he had insured the life of 
a rich Chinaman a few days previous. 
Sure. enough—what of it?” he said. 
“Tf Hi Pi die he gette allee money?” asked Ah Ting. 
“Certainly. ” 


“Well, Hi Pi he go a on a bobby-tail car.’ 

“Voluptuous Hi Pi.” 
“He standee on stepec.” 
“Noble humility.” 

_“FWattee woman gettee on with washy-wash-wash.” 

~. “Remarkable.” 
“Pushee for Hi Pi.” 

_ “Barbarous fat woman.’ 
“He falice off; he gettee run over by truck; he halfee deadee. Sd 
“What of it 27 
“He wantee halfee money.” 

Jimmy looked at Bob in dismay. » 
_ The cool, simple cheek of the! almond-eyed child of China stag- 
gered him. 

“Bob,” he remarked, “the Chinese element is the curse of this 
country. We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor.” 

_ In the language of the poem, Jimmy “went for that Heathen 

Chinee.” 


In about one minute Ah Ting was sitting on the sidewalk, rub- 
bing the bay-window of his pantaloons. 

He complained to a policeman. 

“Boy uppee stairs kickee me down,” he said. 

The noble officer raised his locust. 

“Get out, yer moon-eyed leper ; if ye don’t shut up yer gob an’ 
lave I'll paralyze ye!” he said; “1aZoo, ye rice ater!” 

Ah Ving did “razoo.’ 

He got up and moved sadly away, pondering on American cus- 
toms and ways. 

In Chestnut street there was a large drug store which employed 
five or six clerks. 

Jimmy had gone into it about twice a day during his stay in 
Philadelphia, endeavoring to coax them to take out life insurance 
policies. 

He had pestered them anes to death. 

They wanted to put up some job tat would effectually scare 
him away. 

Finally a day came. 

Business was light in the drug store and the proprietor was 
away. 

The clerks were talking together by the door. 

Presently one of them discerned Jimmy going into a book store 
a short distance up the street. 

“Holy Peter!” he eried, in comic dismay, “there’s that infernal 
fiend of a life insurance agent!” 

“Where?” asked half a dozen. 

“Up the street.” © | 
a we Cp be i in here 5 ak ! “ 
‘a “Sure.” 

A theta kill him,” 


“what can I do for you—you 


» 
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“We'll fix him somehow,” said one; “he’s worse than the seven 
years itch.” 

Then arose the question of how the fixing was to be done. 

“Club him.” 

“Give him laudanum.” 

“Cover him with pepper porous plasters.” 
“Drown him in the soda fountain.” Z 

Several more suggestions of this sort were proposed, until a 
happy idea occurred to the prescription clerk. 

“We'll seltzer him,” he said, and he explained the way in which 
he intended to work the racket. 

A unanimous cry of “Bully!” arose from every lip. 

“Cheese it—here he comes now!” cried a watcher. 

In a second the whole gang were behind the counter. g 

They had hardly got everything fixed before Jimmy marched in, 
totally unconscious of the reception that he was about to receive. 

“Good morning,” said he, politely. . 

“Good morning,” replied the prescription clerk, politely. 

“T have——-” began Jimmy. 

“The cramps, 1 suppose,” suavely interrupted the clerk. 
Dr. Rotgut’s Cramp-killer. Finest in the land.” 

“T haven’t the cramps,” answered Jimmy. “I simply have——” 

“Prysipelas. — Apply a plaster of pure tar and sen. Only 
fifty cents per small bottle.” 

“See here,” said Jimmy, “do you know who I am?” 

“William Tell,” said one clerk. 

“Paper-collar Jack,” suggested a second. 

“Washington’s Birthday,” hazarded a third. 

“The bald-headed American Eagle,” ventured a fourth. 

Jimmy perceived that the whole mob was on the guy. 

But he didn’t care. 

“I’m a life insurance agent and I want to insure your lives,” 
boldly he said. “Io it cheap and reasonable.” 

“What company?” asked the prescription clerk. 

“The George Washington Life Insurance and Mutual Protective 
Association.” 

“The George Washington?” 

“ Bf es. ” 

The prescription clerk scratched his head. 

“Billy,” said he to a mate, “who was George Washington?” 

“Got hung last week in Greenwalk for stealing a sidewalk,” was 
the reply. 

“No,” the prescription clerk said, “George Washington was: 


“Use 


“First in peace, 

First in war, 

First in the ranks 
At the free lunch bar,” 


cherused the rest of the clerks, doing an elaborate “Domino” 
simultaneously. 

Jimmy looked surprised. 

“Tf this is a lunatic asylum they ought to put a sign outside,” 
muttered, moving for the door. 

They didn’t want him to get out, though, not for a while yet. 

“Told on,” called out the prescription clerk, “I want my life 
insured. ” 

Jimmy started back. 

“On the square?” he said. 

“Dead level.” 

“For how much?” 

“Oh, about three cents.” 

“You're too new. You want to lay somewhere on a shelf and get 
dusty,” replied Jimmy, in disgust. 

“TI was only fooling,” said the other, “I do want my life insured. 
I’m going to hire a mother next week and I want her to be fixed if 
Lae. 

“That’s biz,” 
value?” 

“Make it five thousand.” 

“Twenty-five dollars a year.” 

“Oh, put it down nearer the aieaa: I ain’t a resurrectionist.” 

“Can’t, possibly.” 

“Will you take it out in soap?” 

“Nixey, Jim.” 

“Nursing bottles?” 

“Nixey, twice.” . 

“Then,” said the clerk, with a sit: “I’m afraid I can’t stand 
the pressure.” 

Jimmy realized that there was no earnestness about the other, 
and he smiled, knowingly. 

“You ought to get hound and lent out for a comic almanac,” he 
said. “Some day that big brain of yours will burst, and you will 
be sorry that you didn’t get your life insured.” 

“Try those curiosities over there,” responded the clerk, with a 
grin. 

Jimmy did -brace the other clerks. _ 


he 


said Jimmy, taking out his book. “What’s the 


orca 


nts Tah 


tiie Spears mowers ae Foe ee ee 


They were all ‘intensely ¢ anxious to get their bones insured. So 
at least they said. 

But there was some obstacle in every case. 

One had the heart disease. 

Another was afllicted with a prize cancer. 

A third had expected for years to die at any moment in a fit, 
as he was subject to them. 

A fonrth was deaf, had strokes of paralysis, and was threatened 
with assassination by a vindictive foe. 

In short, Jimmy could not do business with any “at hone and 
they professed to be very sorry. 

He started to go out in disgust. _ 

The prescription clerk called him. 

“T am very sorry that we can’t insure in your company, » he 
said, “but don’t let us part as enemies.” 

“No fear,” replied Ji immy. : 

~The clerk opened the cigar case. 

“Have a cigar?” he asked. 

Jimmy was somewhat suspicious of this sudden hospitality. 

“Are the smokes all right?” queried he. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“No gunpowder filling?” 

“Not much.” : 

“Ain’t tin?” 

“You bet not. 
one.” 

Jimmy did. 

He lighted it, and took a few experimental puffs. 
really excellent. 

“Thanks,” said he. 

“Have something to drink?” continued the clerk. 

“Rather,” Jimmy answered. “I'll try some whisky. 

“Sorry,” returned the clerk, “but we’re S. T. Strict Temper- 
ance. ‘There isn’t even a smell of whisky in the whole store.” 

“What have you got there 2” Jimmy propounded. 

“Mineral waters.” 

“Give us some; it will scare my stomach, but Ill try to stand it. a) 

- What kind?” Z 

“Seltzer.” 

The prescription clerk smiled wickedly. There was a malicious 
expression in his eyes. . 

“Give the sucker seltzer,” he ordered. 

Simultaneously every clerk drew forth a seltzer siphon, and 
pressing the knob on top, squirted the sparkling seltzer into 
Jimmy's face. 

Jimmy was completely taken off his guard. 

“Hold on,” he yelled, trying to veil his face with his hands. 

“Give it to him. Soak him with seltzer!” yelled the prescription 
clerk, squirting out of a bottle himself. 

. The seltzer was streaming. dowu Jimmy, and ruining ee clothes. 
_ “Cheese it, boys,” cried he. “I don’t want to be found drowned.” 
“Get your life insured,” cried one. 
“That’s all right,” answered Jimmy. 

You’ve got square with me.” 


f- 


They’re Flor de Fumars. Imported. Just try 


The cigar was 


“I acknowledge the cake. 


Seeirg that Jimmy was taking the joke so good-naturedly thé 


clerks relented. . 
They had expected to see him get away up on his ear, prance 


- around and raise the Old Nick generally. 


If he had they would have shown no mercy to him. 

“As it was they pronounced him a trump. 

“Here, young fellow,” said the prescription clerk, “you’re a little 
red brick, you are. I'll be hanged if you can’t insure my life. Put 
me down for a five thousand dollar policy.” 

Sure enough Jimmy did. 

Two of the other clerks followed his example, and Jimmy left 
the drug store in about thirty dollars. 4 

“T’ll be willing to take a seltzer shower bath every day for a 
thirty dollar boodle,” he grinned. “T tell you what, it pays to be 
good-natured sometimes.” 


PART V. 


Upon leaving Philadelphia, Jimmy and Bob Ba a buggy and 
started out on a tour among the small towns of Pennsylvania. 


-A week passed without any noticeable incidents other than the| 


numerous small occurrences h always happen to a traveler. 
One night they reached a tall, grim house built of stones, which 


looked particularly cold and frigid. 


It seemed a sort of a cross between a tomb and a jail. 
“That's a nice-looking shanty,” remarked Jimmy. 


“Nice to get hung in!” growled Bob. 
“J wonder does anybody want their lives insured in there?” 
“Don’t believe anybody lives there.” 


Bat Bob was wrong. 
A grim-looking female, built on the ‘eaten scale of a fence- 


= + JIMMY 


rail, with a face as pretty as a coal- hole cover, st 
stoop. 


insure her life.” 


stoop. 


after.’. 
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She was a cast-iron-looking woman. Kx 
One of the sympathetic females who look as if the ipbest: ae 


ure of their lives consisted in cutting off somebody’s arm or leg, or 
witnessing a lively accident where somebody a mashed 7ata a 


jelly. 


* Ain’t whe sweet?” said Jimmy. Kes : 
“She wouldn’t even do to sit up with a corpse, said Bob. 
“Bet I can insure her life.” Rte: 
“You’re crazy.’ i 


“Bet I do.” 
“You might jist as well go over and try to insure: a grave: ard: og 


“Will you bet?” persisted Jimmy. 


“T’d have a soft thing.” 
“T’ll risk it. Come, Ill bet you a good fifty- nen cigar ha. I 


“Tunaties should be humored. Pll take it.” 


Jimmy stopped the horse and got out. 
He opened the rusty gate and walked up the path featitas be “the 


“What do you want? We ain’t got no cold Vittles,” “savagely as- 


serted the female. 


“Lady Hamilton, how do you do?” seat Ji immy, warmly. 

The woman gazed at him. 

“IT ain’t Lady mamsiltan,” she ee “my name is Martha 
Dobbs.” = | Co eats 

Jimmy smiled seri iiely. ae Sages tne Vas 

“Staying here incognito, hey?” he continued. “Well, I don’t 
blame you. Ever since young Stuyvesant shot himself because you 
refused his hand, society has been talking.” 

“What society?” said Miss Dobbs, staring a little. 

“Washington society.” 

“T never was in Washington.” 

“Well—so you say. Maybe you've heard -that your nie friend, 
Count Stabmeintheback, was thrown out of a carriage while rid- 
ing, and that the Baroness de Colic has run away with the Duke 
of Opengash?” 

“T tell you 1 ain’t Lady Hamilton,” said te woman. 

“Well, you look enough like her to be her twin sister,” 
Jimmy. “She was a very handsome woman.” 


Ne 
Dis 


replied 


“Hey?” P . 

“Oh, yes. Her picture as Pegasus was taken, and six thousand 
copies sold. ” a 

“Do tell.” 

“Oh, fact. By the way, you say your name is Dobbs?” 


~Y CS3- B18. 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, I stopped at a house down the road, and a woman com- 
menced telling me about some Miss Dobbs.” 

“What sort of a house?” 

“Red house, with a white door and green blinds,” 
Jimmy, at a venture. — 

Miss Dobbs reddened. 

“What did the woman look like?” 

“Like a picture of Misery struck with a stuffed Gate ” Jimmy 
answered. ; 

“Red hair?” 

“Yes; conflagration color.” 

“Big mouth?” : é 

“Terrible. Thought it was a cellar first.” ae 

“Cross-eyed?” 

“Rather. Could see way round to the back of her head. 

“Big feet?” hy 

“Didn’t know that they were feet. 
piano-boxes. 

Miss Dobbs nodded again. Very savagely this time. 

“It is that Blinder girl—she’s awful jealous of me,” she said. 
“What did she tell you about me?” 

“She said you were as homely as a trash-basket, big lensed: had 
a tin nose, opened your mouth so wide that you had to put gates 
on it to keep from falling ins; and that you had a hand like a Cin- 
cinnati ham. ; 

Miss Dobbs trembled with suppressed fury. % a: 7 

“Anything else?” asked she. Sf 

Lots,” Jimmy returned. “I wanted to insure her life. ss 

‘She ain’t got money enough to insure that hump-back of hers,” 
sarcastically commented his listener, 

“I told her,” continued Jimmy, 
somewhere else, and she said—-—” 

“What did she say?” 

“Said she: ‘Wor Heaven’s sake don’t go to Miss Dobbs. “She 
won’t get her life insured. She’s too miserly to die for fear that her 
funeral will cost too much. She wears one apron for a year, and 
when she washes it—well, they have soae at DS line oe 


, 


answered 


Thought that they were 


“that I thought of stopping 


candle in the stove winters to make folks believe they’ve got a fire. 
She sdid that I wouldn’t get my life insured?” 
“Said your face was sufficient insurance. I’ll be euchered ‘f I 
could lie like some folks.” 


five thousand dollars. And, Icsas:” 


that I have insured, will you, and that if I was too poor to get my 
dife insured, I’d £0 and die.” 


vulsively, as if she desired to tear her imaginary caluminator’ s hair. 
“Said she couldn’t afford it.” 


“Fishing,” responded Jimmy. “Bob, start the equipage.” 

Bob touched the whip to the horse, and Jimmy tied his end of 
the line to the back of the seat. 

Off they went, the dog being pulled along, biting and snarling in 
the dust behind them. 

“Good-bye, Lady Hamilton!” shouted Jimmy, standing up in 
the seat and waving his hat. “We’ll send your dog back by mail.” 

They went avound the bend in the road and out of sight before 
they heard Miss Dobbs’ reply. : 

After a little they stopped. ae 

“T’ll let the poor devil loose,” said Jimmy, cutting the Ime 

Without even a growl, Grip put his tail between his legs and 
started for home. 

“There wiil be a nice quiet Sunday-school circus for a cent when 
they try to get the hook out of his mouth,” laughed Jimmy. 


“Did she insure?” asked Miss Dobbs, her fingers working con- 


“She's right—they’re so poor that they have to put a lighted | 


“JY will insure,” said Miss Dopas sternly. “Put me down for 


“Yes, Lady Wam—excuse me, Miss Dobbs. 
“When you go by that house again, you stop and tell that wreck 


Jimmy promised, and with many a: sinile and bow took his de- 


Oh parture. : That night, after a brisk drive of about fifteen miles, they put 
He went down to the buggy. to up at a small town called Kingsville. 
“Get the bounce?” asked Bob. * _ They stopped at a tavern galled the “Minnehaha,” presided over 
“Nixey, Jim.” > ae sore ‘© |by a fat and good-natured German, named Blitzer. . 
Jimmy wanted to be woke up at six o’clock. 


Pers 


: here. ae 
“ey thought you were.” 


ready feeling sorry for having insured her life. “If yer don’t get 
— out Pll pour hot water all over you.” 


+ Se 


Le broom down on Bob’s head. 


cess on his back, 
ing down the path. 
; head around the corner of the house. 


-trophe, am I?” 


great interest. / 
the manner of a pool-seller. “Five to one on the dog, and no 
takers.” 


Miss Dobbs. wi 


stoop,” pleaded Bob, putting in his best licks. 


«skin off. 


ment. - : *, 
strangle him.” 


usually carried in case of striking fishing-ponds or streams. 


bit of corn beef. 


= 


“Ths so,” and Jimmy proudly exhibited the filled-in policy. 


“Well, what do you want?’ she snapped. 


“What are you vole with We Guat yelled Miss Dobbs. 


“What luck?” po 
“Insured her life.” 
“Oh, go off. ‘Make the taffy iioner.” 


“Will you wake me?” he said, to Blitzer. 

“Yaw,” responded the Teuton, “I vill giv you an alarm clock.” 
“That will do,” said Jimmy. 

He took the clock and went to his room. 

Bob occupied one next to it, connected by a door between. 
Jimmy set the alarm to ring at six o’clock, and piled into bed. 

Bob did not. | 

It gecurred to him that a glass of lager as a night-cap would 
prove “the “ proper caper” before going to repose. 

| He went down into the bar-room. Blitzer was alone. 

He had half a dozen clocks, similar to the one™he had given 
Jimmy, set out on the bar, and was looking ruefully at them. 

“Making a collection?” asked Bob. 

“Gollection pe tammed! I vas stuck!” 

“On what?” 

“Dese tam glocks!” 4 

“Get them for a philopene present?” 

“Nein; dey vos a poard pill.” 

“Took it out in clocks, eh?” 

“I dell you how it vos,” confidentially explained Blitzer. “Dere 
vos a sheeney glock peddler come along, und he poarded mit me 
seven veeks for nix. Ven I asked him for money, he said that he 
vos proke, und left the glocks mit me for segurity, while he went 
away mit himself to get de money. Dat very day, he runned over 
a railroad drain und got kilt. Shust my tam luck.” 

As Bob stood looking at the array of clocks, a bright idea sud- 
denly entered his head. 

“Lend the procession to me until to-morrow morning,” he said. 

“Vot brocession?” 

“The clocks.” 

“Mit bleasure. Dey vos getting very monotonous mit me.” 

“Are they all alarm clocks?” 

“Efery son mit a gun of dem.” 

Bob borrowed a basket and carried them up to his room after 
drinking his glass of beer. 

He looked into Jimmy’s room. 

The deacon’s son was fast asleep with his head and knees mixed 
together, boy fashion. 

Bob quietly sneaked the clock off of the mantel-piece. 

Taking one of the six that he had obtained from Blitzer, he set 
the alarm at one o’elock, and put it on Jimmy’s mantel. 

Then he crawled into his own bed and awaited developments. 

At one o’clock the alarm went oft wae noise enough to awake 
the dead. 

Jimmy rolled out of bed with a general |ppearance of sleepiness. 

“Darn that old clock, vainaihs SY gine grunted, making a dive for 
his clothes. 

Of course he couldn’t find but = shoe; the other had mysteri- 
ously disappeared. es: 

Then when his shoe was found, the shoe-lace Was gone, Lord 
knows where, and he had to tie it up with a string. 

He iooked out of the window. It was dark, the stars shone, and 
nobody was astir. 

“Wonder what time they get up in this darned old town. Some- 
body must have stolen the sun, sure,” he commented. 

Bob, who was broad awake, thought it was time for him to put 
in his oar, 

“Jimmy! '” he called. 

“Yes,” -answered Jimmy, softly swearing at his shirt, which 
positively refused to go on. 

“What ails you?” 


Bob was completely nonplused. 

“How on earth did you work the racket 2” asked he. 
Jimmy told him. 

“Guess I’ i try her with a baat “4 said Bob. 

“T would,” replied Jimmy. 

Bob went up to the house. 

Miss Dobbs was still on the ver anda. 


“Good afternoon, Madame Plantagenet.” . 
“My name ain’t Plantagenet,” she said; “just you clear out of 


“Beg pardon,” politely said Bob, following in Jimmy’s tracks, 


“You’re a brassy little liar!” dedlared Miss Dobbs, who was al- 


“Madame Plantagenet,” began. Bob. 
Miss Dobbs seized a broom. ene 
“You can’t. piay that trick on me twice,’ 


” 


she sbouted, bringing 


“Oh, you g go bury yourself !’”’ growled Bob, dodging. 
“Pi bury you,” retorted she, using the broom with decided suc- 


“Get out, you red- headed old catastrophe !” shouted Bob, climb- 


Just. then an ugly-looking dog of a conundrum breed poked his 


“Go for him, Grip!” yelled she. “I’m a red-headed old catas- 


“You're a bow-legged triangle,” assured Bob, as he flew away. 
With a growl the dog bounded after him. 
Jimmy was standing up in the wagon watching the race with 


“How much am I bid for first choice, gentlemen?” he cried, after 


It seemed so. | 
“Go it, Grip. Bite the little whelp’s legs,” grimly encouraged 


Si immy, please get a gun and shoot that toothless effigy on the 


Grip was on his heels, 
Grip made a wild attempt to jump onto Bob’s fuck and bear the 


But Bob dodged, and Grip fell head over heels. 

’ This gave the bay an advantage | which he improved. 

He got-into the buggy just in time. 

Grip jumped and snarled and showed his fangs | in disappoint- 


“Nice poodle,” said Ji immy. 
* Agreeable lap-dog, ” said Bob. “Jump down his throat and 


“T’ve a better idea than ‘that, ” said Jimmy. 
From one pocket he. produced a stout hook and line, which he 


Then from the tin box which contained their lunch, he took a 


ees 


He baited the hook with it. * 


And threw it down to Grip... “Nothing.” % } 

Birdie’ want.a worm?” he agreeably inquired. _ “What the deuce are you getting up for at this hour of _the 
arip snapped the meat with a savage champ of his jaws. night?” 

Jimmy tightened the fishing-line, and the brute howled with pain. “Tt’s six o’clock.” 

i Caught a dog-fish, by Jingo!” grinned our hero. “Six blazes!” 


“JT say it is.” . Soret = 


“Oh, come e off. Give me the rest in % bat.” 
-“T say it is six o’clock.” = 
_ “What have you been drinking?” 
“You're too fresh,” replied Jimmy ; “didn’t you hear the alarm?” 
= “Alarm be hanged!” answered Bob, “it’s only one o’clock— 
- come and look at my watch.” 
. Jimmy did. 
It was a few minutes past one. 
“Well, I be soaked; I must have worked it wrong, though I 
7: oa I fixed it: for six o'clock. TH make it all right now,” 
B ~she @s he went back to bed. 
. He was soon asleep. 
a Bob sneaked in and changed the time-pieces for the second time. 
_ _‘This time he set the alarm for two o’clock. 
copak —ring—whizz—bang! it went at the appointed time. 
“Up jumped Jimmy. 

“Seems to me I haven’t slept five minutes,” 
‘This time one sock had fled. = 
While he was looking for it he upset a chair, which fell with 

about as much noise as a small brick house. 

“Robbers!” bawled Bob. 

“Shut up!” savagely said Jimmy, “what are you yélling about?” 
“Thieves!” shrieked Bob. 

“Holy smoke, will vou be sttll?” Jimmy asked. 


he declared. 


“Get up! 19 
“Oh, is it you?” sleepily said Bob,,pretending to be just awaken- 
ing. 

“Yes, it’s me.” 

“What are you knocking down the building, for?” 

“For example. Come, get up.” 

“What for?” , 

“It’s six o’@ock.” . 

“Jimmy, the next junatic asylum that we stop at Tl Deivé you. 
Tt ain’t six o'clock. 

“I say it is.” 

“You’re off of your brain. It’s just two o’clock by my watch.” 

Jimmy had to look to be convinced. 

“Tl burn the old clock up!” he vindictively declared. 

“Don’t. Let me see it,” requested Bob. “Maybe you don’t know 
how the old thing works.” 

Bob set it this time and deposited it on Jimmy’s mantel. Then 
as soon as Jimmy succumbed to the insidicus approaches of slumber 
he played the same old game. Three o’clock was the appointed 
time. 

Promptly at three the alarm went off. . 

Jimmy bounced out of bed, struck the towel-rack, fell over it, 
dragged the water-pitcher to the floor, got the contents over him. 
and felt mad enough to cry. 

“Help—burglars!” Bob howled, as well as he could from sup- 
pressed mirth, for he had heard a immy’s racket, and conjectured 
its cause. 

“Be still—don't wake up the whole house,” said Jimmy, wring- 
ing the cold water out of his night-shirt. — 

“Oh, is it you?” yawned Bob. | 

“Yes, % 

_ “Are you up?” 
“7 am.” 
“Got the cramps?” 
“Thunder—no.” * 
“Then what are you doing? Jimmy, if a little beer affects you 
this way, I’d be a Murphyite and wallow in blue ribbon.” 

“Tt’s six o’cloc 

Bob gave vent to a groan of despair. 

“Better go see a vata the first thing in the morning,” he ad- 


vised. : 
“Why?” 3 
“You're crazy as a loon on the subject of six o’clock. 


Na 
g 


“"'Tis six o’clock.” i 
_ “No, sir—it’s just three ; Jithmy, please lock that door—I want 
a little sleep to-night.” 
Jimmy found out that it was really only the hour of three. 
He picked up the innocent clock on his shelf and pitched it out 
f the window. 
¥ “The next man that gives me a trick alarm clock I’ll kill,” he 
declared. “That darned clock ought to get six months.” 
Then he crawled into bed, and, of coarse, slept until about eight. 
Meanwhile Bob was up and dressed and returned all @ his clocks 
to Blitzer. — 
“J shouldn’t be surprised,” cogitated Bob. as he sat on “he piazza 
calmly whiffing a cigarette, and awaiting Jimmy’s appearance, “if 
I didn’t “ona get the best of Jimmy that time!” 


PART VL. 


al 
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For quite awhile. Jimmy was not aware of the true law meine 
of ae clock tiga 3 z 


JIMMY GRIMES. 


Not until Bob one day cnreisany dropped a remark which led to 
aoe renee Jimmy was mad for awhile, but he finally a 
that it was a good joke, and that Bob was now quits om the bouncer 
sank: day ee struck a large town in northern Pennsylvania, 
which for a certain reason we will call Bangle. . 

It supported one newspaper. . Ra a. 

The Bangle Bugle. gt RE 

t was a great paper. 

tt was Eo toaly aed among its readers that he thrones of 
Europe trembled at every blast of the Bugle, and that the president 
was incessantly telegraphing from Washington for its advice. 

Jimmy and Bob were loafing at the bar of the Bangle Hotel, 
when the conversation between the barkeeHee and another man 
attracted their attention. 

“So Bilber is dead?” said the man, stopping in the discussion of 
a rye sour. 

“He kicked last night,” sorrowfully said the barkeeper. 

“What was the matter?” 

“You know Tiin-eared Jake?” « 

“The fellow that got lynched out in Nevada a short nee ago?” 

“The same chicken. He was*here about a year ago, and Bilber 
and he was playing poker. 
his hand and one he sat on. 
shooter, and 

“Holed him.” 

- “Just so. Bilber never got over it. 
night, and had to chuck up his hand.” 

“It’s too bad,” reflectively said the barkeeper’s friend: “he was a 
good writer, though he flung a nasty pen sometimes. Who will old 
Jones get for editor of the Bugle now?” 

“Derned if I know,” responded the barkeeper, silently drinking a 
lemonade to Bilber’s memory. 

A sudden idea entered Jimmy’s fertile brains. 

He carelessly asked the barkeeper where old Jones, fies proprie- 
tor of the Bugle, could be found. 

He was told. 

He sauntered out to the Bugle office. 

A shock-headed, phenomenally dirty boy sat in the front office 
intelligently doing nothing. ° 

~“Halloo, young Crusoe, ” pleasantly asked Jimmy, | 
and festive boss of this picnic ground in?” 

“Hey?” gasped the boy. 

“Ts that old crow-sparrow of a Jones at home?” Sentidued 
Jimmy. es 

“What?” gurgled the boy. 

“You’d make a darned good Mexican idol,” said Jimmy. eAt's 
a wonder that they don’t stuff you and put you up as an yeh ees 
for the shebang! Is Mr. Jones here?” 

“Right there.” answered the boy, indicating a- back office > syith: 
“Private” on the door. 

“Good boy; if you only live long enough you'll make a good 
guide-post,” said Jimmy, walking back to the private office. 

We knocked at the door. 

“Who’s there?” asked a gruff voice. ' 

“Me!” Jimmy replied. 

“Who in the devil are you?” 

“That’s just what I’m trying to find out.” 

The door opened quickly. 

A bald-headed, red-mustached man, with a big chew of tobacco 
in his mouth, stuck his head out. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Mr. Jones.” 

“That’s me.” 

“Boss of the Bangle Bugle?” : ‘ 

“Yes, bb : : ef 

“T understand you have lost your editor?” 

es Of course. The darned fool up and died Mi a mites a bit of 
copy. 

“Do you gant a new one?” 

“Where is he?” 

“Right here.” 

Jones surveyed Jimmy from top to bottom. i 

“You might make a good édition of a cigarette paper,” he ‘said 
“Have you any experience?” 

“Been stabbed twice, divorced once, 
drink, smoke, fight and swear, 
penitentiary, ” answered Jimmy. 

“Come in and take a chair—you may do, ” Jones aneironed 

They had a long talk. 

The result was that Jimmy was engaged for a week on trial, as 
a sort of assistant. 

For two days Jimmy got along splendidly. No te 

He had all of the superb cheek necessary to a newspaper man. 


\ 


Tin-eared Jake just pulled out a 


He got called by death last 


w 


ig the gay 


clubbed frequently ; ean 
and have served ony fore in the 


insertion in the Bugle. 


Somehow Bilber held five aces, four in 


On the third day Jones came to te: with a list ae “Deaths” for. 


- 


8,” he said, “how are you on poetry?” 
| ‘Beautiful Snow,’ sir,” modestly Jimmy returned. 
ke blazes. Really, can you grind out verse?” - 

hine style; why?” — ee a ct a se 
e are a lot of death notices. Now I thought that you might 
up a few suitable lines on each. Something you know that 
sort of rake the heart-strings of the deceased friends, and 


wicked bull-dog at his heels, 
in his hand. 
“Put a lot of stuff in yer blarsted old Bugle about my brother's. 
little gal, will yer? ’Tain’t none of yer bizness if she died.” ~ 
“What is the matter?” asked Jones. = 
In response, the brick-heaver produced a disreputably dirt 
paper, and read: 


“Jake Shyder’s gal kid, 
Up above has slid, 
While skipping in the skipping rope. 
; The rope is now for sale, 
ri She’ll be planted in a vale, 
And the mocking bird will whistle sweet, we hope.” 


stood hesitating with a second brick — 


4 


sell some extra copies of the paper.” > 
“All right,” replied Jimmy. “Give them to me.” 
They were handed over. Zt 
Jimmy went to work. : + 
_A spirit of mischief took possession of him, and be burlesqued 
the. whole thing. : = es 
_ It happened that Jones did not look over Jimmy’s copy. It_went 
to the paper just as it was written. © . 
_At last the Bugle came out. ? 
That morping Jones started down to the office, smoking a good 
«. Cigar and feeling at peace with all the world.. 
e opies of the Bugle were everywhere. 
Even the town bootblack was sitting on his box, eagerly reading 
a paper. ~ maa 2 
“Wonder what the deuce has made it sell so?” reflected Jones. 
~ He was not long left in darkness. 
~ A stout gentleman, robed in black, grabbed him by the collar. 
- “You infernal scoundrel!” roared the stout gentleman, “what in 
thunder do you mean, sir?” 
“Hey?” gasped the astonished Jones. : 
“You sacrilegious idiot!” continued the other, “you ought to be 
— elubbed.”. 
“What is the row?” asked Jones, with half an idea that he was 
in the presence of a madman. = 
neo Reéad that.” : ; 
_ Jones took the proffered Bugle. « 
Under the usual heading, he read this beautiful verse: 


“T’ve. got a durned good mind to smash yer nose way inter yer 
ears,” threatened Mr. Shyder’s brother. 

Jones explained the best way that he could. 

The bereaved uncle was but partially mollified, however. 

“I’m going off to get _a drink,” he said; “mebbe I'll get chock 
stinking boiling full. If I do I’ll come down to your derned old 
office with a gang, and start an earthquake in the old shebang. 
Savvy.” 

Meanwhile, Jimmy was rather astonished at the unexpected re-~ 
sult of his essay as an obituary poet. 

He did not get down to the office till late. 

The boy who had appeared on the day that he first went there 
was at his post, dirtier than ever, if possible. 

“Well, Julius Caesar,” said Jimmy, “how’s things?” - 

The boy grinned all over. 

“There’s been gangs here this morning,” he said. 

“Gangs of what?” 

“Folks.” ; 

“What did they want?” 

“To see the editor. Some of them had clubs.” 


eZ : ‘“ 9% 
Sie “Little Willie Punkey | Sah PR REE 
Had a painted monkey ; Ais be nives. 
Riding on a stick; ew! - 


“And pistols.” 

“Nice folks.” . 

“And one big nigger with a razor.” 

“Lucky I wasn’t in,” said J immy. “I say, young Lochinvar !* 

“Yes, sir:” ; z 

“Tf any one calls, tell them I’ve gone to Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains. Do you hear?” : 

The boy smiled intelligently, and Jimmy retreated into the pvi-~ 
vate office and locked the door. = 

“As a poet, I’m afraid I am N. G.” 

Presently the boy outside gave a signal of warning. 

“’Nother one,” he said to Jimmy, as he looked down the stairs, 

“Nother what?” 

“Man.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Dunno. Guess he’s got a shooter.” 

“Good-bye,” answered Jimmy, locking his door. 

Soon a chcleric-looking gentleman entered. 

In his hand he bore a Bangle Bugle. 

“My name is Fitts,” he announced definitely to the office boy. 

“IT h’ain’t got no objections,” answered the boy, who had 
stumbled upon the phase in a fit of inspiration and was proud of it. 

“Where is he?” asked Fitts. : 

“Where’s who?” 

“The editor.” 

“Gone to Greenland’s icy mountings.” 

“Gone to blazes.” 

“No he ain’t. He’s gone to Greenland’s icy mountings.” 

“What for?” : * 

“Ter push icebergs.” ~ 

Mr. Fitts seized the lad by the collar 
across the room. . - 

“Take that, you sassy cub,” he growled. 
Hark ye, sir, dia you write this?” 

“Write what?” the boy asked, clambering up and findin 
delight that he was dirtier, if possible, than ever. 

“This unholy ~verse, written 
nephew.” 


: Assuming an attitude of insulted and outraged dignity, Mr. Fitts 
read in a stentorian voice: k : ES 


‘Little Willie Punkey . 
_- Sucked the painted Monkey w. 

Made him very sick ;' < 

Doctors were in vain, 

Medicine was too late; 

The hearse will call for Willie 

To-morrow at eight.” 


Oh, Lord!” cried Jones, “that’s an infernal outrage.” 
-, “Of course it is,” said the other. “You ought to be tarred and 
feathered. Read next.” / 
- Jones read. 

It ran like this: 


“Mr. Pepper’s mother-in-law 

~ Will forever hold her jaw; 
Her friends will wail and holler, 
Death did her collar, 
She left many a dollar— 
Funeral at twelve—no cake.” 


_ “This is awful,” poor Jones panted. 
_ “Of course. Was you drunk when you wrote it?” 
“T never Wrote it.” ; 
“Who did?” . 

“A young devil I hired as an assistant.” ~- 
“He* will probably assist you to state’s prison. Listen to this 
apne | . 


~ 


“Bill Sykes’ wife 
Has left this life, 
She’s kicking at the gate of heaven; 
She had an awful pain . 
In the region of her brain, 
Bre Physicians were in vain ; : 
oe _ The procesh will start promptly at seven.” 


and flung him violently 


“Learn better manners. 


g to his 


on the demise of my youngest 


“And Bill Sykes is the baddest man in town. He'll kill*me sure,” 
said Jones. Mess 
_ He grabbed the paper and started for the Bugle office, determined 
to murder Jimmy. : . 
Before he had gone half a block, a brick took his hat of. 
“Who did that?” he shouted, with a white face, stopping to pick 
up his dicer. : : 
_ “Me,” responded a rough voice: “I aimed it for your empty 
+0 ull. ‘Think it’s darned funny ter make fun of a feller losing a 
al, don’t yer?” ara 
ones looked around. 
ough-looking chap in a red shirt and a slouch cap, and a 


“Little Peter Gruger 
Fell into the fire; | vw 
He burnt up his little checkered frock ; 
He wasn’t long sick, 
But died like a brick, 
And he’s stopped short like grandfather's clock.” : 


“That is a deliberate insult 
heart!” declared Fitts.” 


to the best feelings of the human ae 
Xi te x 


ry 


eee - 
aa 


*“ . ok : PT 
Oh, go hire a hall,” said the boy, edging towards the door. 
“I shall take a chair and stay here till the editor gets back, 
aand then, sir—then, sir, there will be blood on these walls,” threat- 
ened Fitts. 


“Yer better git a porous plaster an’ tack it over yer mouth,” 


said the boy, as he made a rush for the stairs. 
He had got haif way down when he met three men coming up. 
They did not seem to be ambassadors of peace. 
Rather otherwise. 
There was a black look in their eyes, and an ugly swing of their 
shoulders that signified war. 
. One of them collared the boy. 


“Lez go of me,” he snarled. : 

“Do you belong upstairs?” asked the man. 

eae fies 

“In the Bangle Bugle?” % 


7,” 


“Yes; let go of me. I ain’t_done nuffin’. 

“Ts the editor in?” oe 

A happy thought struck the boy. An idea of mischief and re- 
taliation .combined. 

“The editor is up-stairs, ” he said. 

“Where?” 

“In a chair. 

“Hurry!” 

“He’s skeart. There will be lots of folks in to-day a-wantin’ to 
kill him for somethin’ that he put inter the Bugle.” . 

“T believe it.” — , 

_ “He won’t give himself away. He'll say he ain’t the editor. 
Don’t you believe it. He gave me the sack this mornin’ an’ I’m 
going to get square on him.” 

The man released his hold and smiled grimly. 

“We'll ‘get square’ for yeu,” he remarked. 

“Will yer slug him?” 

“Rather.” 

The men proceeded up-stairs. 

The boy proceeded down. 

In the door he met Jones. 

“Don’t go up, Mr. Jones,” said he. 

“Why not?” 

“There’s going to be a killing,” and he proceeded to give a highly 
eolored romantically-tinged account of the events of the morning. 

It is needless to say Jones did not go up. 

Instead, he retreated to a near-by hotel, went in the back way, 
and securely fastened himself into a room, devoting the rest of the 
day to vigorous swearing, and plans for the assassination on sight 
of Jimmy. : 

Meanwhile the three men had entered the room. 

Mr. Fitts was sitting bolt upright in the chair. 

“Are you the editor?” asked the foremost of the new arrivals. 

“No, sir,” blurted Fitts. 

“You ain’t?” 

“No.” 

~“You’re a liar!” 

Mr. Fitts started up and got red in the face. 

“Wha—what?” stammered he. 

“You’re a liar,” repeated the other; “you are the editor of this 
blasted Bugle, and you’re a dirty coward.” ; 

“You’re another!” said Fitts. 

“I am, eh?” quietly replied the man. “Sock it to him, boys.” 

Then they made a combined attack on poor Fitts. They got him 
down, poured ink and mucilage into him, and kicked him. 

“You ain’t the editor, are you?” grimly said one. 

“Leave go of me!” cried Fitts, struggling to escape his tor- 
mentors; “I tell you I ain’t got nothing to do with the cussed 
paper!” R . . 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Waiting for the editor.” 

“Tell that to the marines.” 

“But I say I am,” persisted Fitts. “My name is Fitts.” 

“J don’t care if it is spasms.” 

“J came down here to chastise the editor myself.” 

“Taffy on a rail. Go for him again, boys!” 


But I say.” 


Fitts, with an agility that would have done credit to a harlequin, | 


bounded over a chair and got behind the table. 

“Keep off, miscreants!” shouted he. “I carry a revolver. By 
heavens! I will shoot you all! I reiterate that my name is Fiits. 
I am a peaceable citizen in the hardware business. I came down 
to this den of iniquity to see about a scandalous verse that was 
published relative tova relation of mine.” : 

The three men gazed at one another. - 

“Maybe we have made a mistake,” said one. 

“Tf so, we are sorry,” said the second. | 

“So am I,” ruefulty remarked Fitts, gazing disconsolately at his 
mussed clothes and bedaubed person. — 


“Do yon, know where the real editor is?” queried one of the 
three. = * , | 
- Z , 2 Tie: a df ¥ 
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GRIMES. 


“A dirty-faced cub told me he had gone to 7 
tains,” replied Fitts, “but I believe it is a lie Sin Oe ae 
ve a pug nose?” 


“What sort of a boy told you so—did he ha 

“Ves,” : eet ore | ‘ 

“Big mouth?” ei oF 

“Oorrect.” a a ae 

“Tooke like an escaped pen-wiper, thoroughly used’”"- — , 

“Hxactly.” 

“Then, by Jove! 
us that you were the editor, and that—— 


Flere the speaker was checked by an 1 


rh at 


: nterruption. _ 
The door flew open, and the very boy of whom they were speak- 


ing rolled into the room. " 
> — : 4 Ss 


PART VII. 

‘Ihe boy rolled into the office. _ 

He had been listening from the outside, and in his anxiety to 
hear all the conversation had leaned too heavily against the door. 

The result was that it gave way and tumbled him unexpectedly 
into the room. eno. i 

There was a grand rush made by all hands. 

“Kill him!” 

“Throw him out of the window!” 

“Break a wall with him!” 

“Kick his head off!” 

Thus yelled his dupes as they went for him. 

It seemed doubtful-for a few moments -if the dirty youth could 
survive the universal mauling that he received and come out whole. 

They wiped off the floor with him, and tossed him up to the 
ceiling, dragging him over the tables and put his head in a spit- + 
toon. 

Then they kicked him down and walked over him 
of fun with him. : 

At last he succeeded in escaping from their clutches and gaining a 
temporary retreat behind the table. % 

“What hey I done?” he demanded. 
an’ lick the hull lot of yer.” z et 

“What have you done?” asked Fitts; “look at me! What do I 
look like?” . . 

“A chromo of misery,” 
ever do to you?” 

“You got me assaulted,” said Fitts. 


ed 


and had lots 
“Pll git my crowd down here 
replied the dirty youth. “What did I 


“You did!” 

“How 7” : e 

“You said I was the editor of the Bugle.” 

“JT didn’t. ’I'was my twin brother. 
musses. He looks jess like me!” ad Ps 
- “See here, young fellow, that taffy won’t do,” sternly said one of 
the other men. “Tell us where the real editor is, or I'll cut your 
throat!” me 

“In the oflis,” replied the dirty youth, changing his tune. 

Four men never got into an office quicker than those four men 
did into Jimmy’s sanctum. 

True, it was locked. 

But they broke the door down in a flash. 

‘ Probably you will imagine they took Jimmy out and scalped- 
im. 

They didn’t. me 

For a very simple reason. eee 

Jimmy wasn’t there. An open window and a drain-pipe running . 
along the side of the building to the ground showed how he had 
escaped. : | Peas ara 
eee in a human victim, the visitors got square on tle 
office. . qo 

They left it a scene of wreck and ruin, looking worse than a 
free-and-easy after a general fight. i ly 

Jimmy and Bob left the town that night, Jimmy perfectly satis- 
fied with his success as a newspaper man. Had fie 
The next place that they struck was Kinstonlin, an interior 

own. ~ ee 


It consisted of three or four houses and a tree. When they grew 
another tree they intended to start a horse railroad. — 

They stopped at the only hotel in the place, and after quite a suc- 
cessful canvass of the surrounding houses, | 
night. ° . Rae her 

There was a particularly fresh countryman in the bar-room. 
His name was Jeems Hobbs, and he had just been on a visit to 
Philadelphia. ye 


Probably it was the first time that he had ever been away from 


his mother’s apron-strings in his life, for 
visit. . 4 
“Didn’t I see you chaps in Philadelphia?” he asked of our heroes. 


he was chuck-full of his 


“Where?” politely asked Jimmy. i ee “ 


ie Ae » ies E . | 
he was the one we met on the stairs. He tola | 


| 


“Who did?” hee a 


He is allus a-gettin’ me in, 


It was a big ‘place. 4 


returned to the hotel at | 


| 
: 


“Philadelphia.” 
“Is it a boat?” ; . 
“Dern it, no—it’s a city.” 
“Philadelphia?” mused Jimmy. “Bob, did yow™ever hear of such 
a place?” é ee sa, 
~~ p Uee:; Z if 
“Ts it down on the map?” queried Bob. 
Jeems looked at them in perfect surprise. 


“Gosh dern it,” said he, “I thought everybody knew of Philadel- hii 


_ phia. Did you come from New York?” 
* “New York,” repeated Jimmy. “Where’s that? 
the name is familiar.” . 
“Wal, Vil be jiggered if it h’ain’t funny. Where do you hail 
a from?” r rie ; 
es: “I come from Hutopia, Scotland, and my friend is a Brazilian 
_ from Greenpoint,’ soberly answered Jimmy. “What did you do in 
Philadelphia?” 
The rustic grinned all over. 
“T smoked all of the time,” he said. 
“Really?” said Jimmy. 
“Honest Injun—right in the street. 
_ the folks to hum have said tu see me?” 
. “You’re tough, you are,” said Jimmy, admiringly. 
“That ain’t all,” went on Jeems; “I got tu drinkin’.” 
“You are a thoroughbred.” sf 
“Rather. An’ I didn’t drink lemonade, neither.” 
tee oo didn’t ?i- ; 
— “T guess not. Went right inter a gin-mill, an’ took whisky. 
“Drank seventeen.” i 
“Lord, give the bad man air!” remarked Bob. 
“Yes,” continued Jeems, “I was pretty drunk. I got a cayortin’ 
up. oe : 
- “Tsethere a chromo goes with that word?” 
_ “That’s.ere’s a durned expressive word. I larned it at spellin’ 
school. Wal, I got cayortin’ up. I went into a beer saloon.” 
“No slouch about you.” 
“Not much. Called for a whiskey sour.” 
“Didn’t the bar keeper hide under the counter, and tell you the 
_ place was closed? I’d thought he would have been afraid of you.” 
“He was. I went to work and smashed the tables.” 
- Phow ls: : 2 
“Busted up the whole business, and it took sixteen policemen ter 


Seems to me 


Lae 


bigest 


Gosh dern it, what would 


lug me off to jail.” 
“How many?” 
i. . © Ewenty-three.” 7% . 
~~ Jimmy ordered drinks right away. 
Peo. How anany policemen did you say took you to jail?” he asked, 
after a few minutes. 3 
“Thirty,” replied Jeems, “and gosh derned big fellers at that.” 
_ And he strutted around the room as consequentially as a turkey 
-* cock, relating rudely artistic fairy legends of his. Philadelphia ad- 


» 


=yenture, 

_ “What do you think of his rustic nibs?” asked Bob, in an aside 
to Jimmy. 

_ “He’s very gauzy,” was the reply. an 


“Wearfully transparent.” 

“He’s all wind.” 

“Can’t we work a racket on him? 
“Bet I insure his life!” 

“Insure your grandmother’s eat!” 
“T’li do both. Come up into my boudoir.” | 
“That’s a healthy old name to call a room that hasn’t any car- 
_ pet, and is elegantly and palatially furnished with a three-legged 
_ stove and a broken winded looking-glass,” Bob laughed. 
* Arriving up at his room, Jimmy opened a closet. 

A miscellaneous lot of rusty muskets, old-fashioned horse-pistols, 
and a couple of cavalry swords were revealed. The whole assort- 
_ ment was probably worth about seventy-five cents. 
_“What’s this—a Fenian Headquarters?” Bob asked. 

“No,” said Jimmy, “it seems there used to be a military com- 
- pany in this place. This company got down to one man and a dog, 
_ and they disbanded. “The boss of this hostelry was left in charge 
_ of the arms, and he fired them into this closet.” 
“But what have we got to do with them? They ain’t worth 
dist = eH ” t 

,, Stealing. 
Jimmy bent down and whispered a few words into Bob’s ear. 
- Bob grinned, ‘nodded an assent with his head, and went down- 
 gtairs. . Nee 
_ Presently he returned. : 

“Ail right, Country will be with us soon,” he answered. 

“Get on your duds,” ordered Jimmy. | 

The boys made a lively attack on the contents of the old closet. 
-_ Soon they were arrayed in a belt bristling with swords and 
y pistols, and each carried a big musket over his shoulder. 

_ “Hurrah for the Mulligan Guards. I look like Ned Harrigan,” 
_ said Bob. 
“You haven’t the Hart to say so,” replied Jimmy. “No bouquets, | 
dane Mac ee yee . , 
» Please. : 


‘He needs salting very badly.” 


has 


o 


i 


yh 


het 


rose, and he walked six ways of a Sunday. 


“If I was Wild enough to say that, I’d grow Gray,” put in Bob. 
“Diamond rings gladly accepted. e 
Just then a-rap at the door interrupted their puns. 
“Here is the sacrifice,” said Bob. Then aloud: 

““Come in.” 
Jeems appeared in response. 


He gazed in open-mouthed wonder at the two warriors before 


. 


“Gosh dern it, what are yu up to do?” he asked. : 
Quick as a cat Jimmy slipped behind him and locked the door. 
“What’s that for?” Jeems inquired, noticing the action. 
“Take a chair,” sternly responded Jimmy. 

“I—I guess I’ll go hum; it’s time to milk the keows.” 

“You have milked your last milk. Sit down, Jeems!” 

“But dad.” 

“You'll never see dad again. Sit down, Jeems.” 

“Gosh dern it, I won’t!” 

Jimmy calmly leveled fhe musket at his head. 

“If you don’t sit down you will go out of here with holes 
enough in you for a first class sieve. Sit down, Jeems.” 

Jeems, trembling, sat down on a chair. 

Bob sidled up to him. 

“'Take care,” he said. 

“What does all this mean?” whispered Jeems. 

“He’s crazy.” 

oe Who?” 

“My friend.” 

“Ain’t yu, tu?” 

“No; but I’ve got to humor him; you must too.” 

“Stand on your head!” sternly ordered Jimmy of Jeems. 

“TI—I cannot.” 

“You must.” 

“Stand on your head,” whispered Bob. “He’s killed sixteen men 
in Gowanus, Kentucky, for refusing to do it.” 

Jcems got up and made the attempt. 

“It was a beautiful failure. He lost his balance and fell over 
with a crash. 

“Oh, Lord.” he said, “I’ve broken my head.” 

“There’s nothing into it to break,” consolingly answered Jimmy. 
“Sit down. Jeems.” 

Poor Jeems obeyed. 

Jimmy produced a stout rope, found in the closet, and secured 

his unfortunate victim. ; 
_ “On yonder burning prairie,” called out Jimmy, “I had a 
brother, a lovely boy. His hair was of the color of the red—red 
But in the night the 
starry-eyed galoots came and tore his reeking head from his fair 
young scalp.” : 2 

“Jewhillikens!” ejaculated Jeems, with his eyes wide open. 

“I swore a terrible sware upon the altars of my grandfather’s 
socks to be revenged. For seven centuries I was the terror of the 
blind alleys; I burned houses, killed defenseless women, ate little 
—— and revenged my bre-uther. Ha—ha! clayfoot! did E 
not?” - 

“I calkerlate so,” faintly responded Jeems. 

“You’re a liar! Take that!” yelled Jimmy, in his natural tone, 
as he upset chair and Jeems on to the floor. 

Bob picked him up. 

“Ll cut you loose,” he whispered, “and we'll go for him.” 

“You do it, and I’ll holler,” was the brave gawk’s reply. 

“I thought you said it took forty policemen to carry you to the 
station-house in Philadelphia?” 

“Twas only one—an’ he was lame,” confessed Jeems. 

“You’re a pork-fed liar, that’s what you are!” Bob rejoined in 
disgust. “Now he can kill you if he wants to; 

“I want you to insure your life,” Jimmy said to the brave, Fad, 
tough man in the chair. 
“What for?” he asked, with a white face. 

“For the benefit of your children.” 

The rustic actually blushed. 

“I h’ain’t married,” he simmered. 

“Well, do it for your parents.” 

“They’re sick. Dad’s got most twenty dollars hung w in 
ma’am’s stocking behind the chimney. ‘Sides, I don’t want to die.” 

The boys dropped their muskets, and grabbed several additional 
swords and pistols. 

Then they performed a wild war-dance around him. 

“Country squash must di-yi!” whooped Jimmy, in Indian style. 

“Shoot him head off—off!” chorused Bob. 

“Cow-milker will be no more!” 

“He goes to the happy hunting-ground!” 

“Tis Squaw will ery!” 

“His kids will weep!” 

“For him they’ll sigh!” 

“We'll plant him deep!” 

“Now give it to him. Three minutes for 


* 


% 


prayers and two for the 


funeral!” said Jimmy, waving his life insurance book aloft, 
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“Help!” Jeems roared. 
“Another word, and be Heavens ye die!” declared Jimmy. “Will 
1 insure your life?” 
“For bow much?” 
“Fifty thousand.” 
“Gosh dern it, I hain’t stole nobody’s body.” 
“You ain’t got to pay it,” explained Jimmy. 
name to this policy.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

. “Ali right. Prairie hen roost on hayseed’s grave before break 
<< of day !” began Jimmy, Indian style, as he flourished his pistol. 
“Hold on!” interrupted Jeems; “I'll sign it; gosh dern it, Vl 

sign anything.” 
Jimmy whipped out a lead pencil. 
“Lead pencil signatures are good in law, ” he said. 
in the book. Jeems.” . : 
‘With a trembling hand Jeems signed his name in a caligraphy 
which resembled a Virginia rail fence on a staggering drunk. 
“Another victim,” cheerfully commented Jimmy. ; 
“Now let me go,” pleaded Jeems. 
- *Couldn’t think of it,” answered Jimmy. 


“Just sign your 


“Put it down 


“You're mad now, 


such a tough, you know.” 

“Jy hain’t,” wept Jeems. 

“But you said so.” - 

“T waz lyin’. Lemme go home.” : 

“DPidn’t you drink while you were in Philadelphia ?” 

“Nuthen but ginger-pop.” 
~.“Then you must be punished for falschood,” calmly said Jimmy ; 
“ good-bye." 5 

Rada you goin’?” asked Jeems. 

oe Bea © 4? t 

“You hain’t goin’ ter leave me tied in this cheer?” 

“Bet that way every time, Jeems, and you'll be right. Tra-la-la— 
sweet dreams. We shall meet beyond the river—by and by—by and 
by!” sang Jimmy, as he and Bob scooted out of the room, locked 
the door on the outside, paid their bill, and skipped out of the town 
lively. 

Next day, at.a tavern some miles away, they read in a country 

paper of the terrible outrage which had been perpetrated upon 
- “our esteemed fellow-citizen, Jeems Hobbs, by two young scound- 
rels,” and it intimated that “the lynx-eyed sheriff,” Jim Godey, was 
on their track. 
At first Jimmy paid no attention to the notice. 


segue! to their adventure. 
The next morning, as they 
door. 
“What is it?” Jimmy asked, sleepily. 
“A gent wants to see you.” 
“Who is he?” 
“The sheriff.” 
“Tell him to sit on himself till I get ready to get up,” dozingly 


answered Jimmy. 
The porter at the door pattered down-stairs only to return in a 


few seconds. 
“He’s got a warrant for you, gentlemen,” said the porter. 
“Who has? Darn it, will you let a chap sleep?” 
“The sheriff.” monotonously repeated the porter. “What have 
you been up to?” 
These words awakened Jimmy. 
Recollectiens of the paragraph 
at once. _ ~ 


He woke Bob up. j 
“We'll look gay and festive squinting over iron bars,” he said. 


were yet in bed, a rap came at the 


in the paper came back to him 


criminals.” 
“What the deuce is the row?” Bob wanted to know. 
“We're collared.” 
“What for?” 
“QOur circus with ‘Sit down. Jeems.’ 
“Who by?” 
“The sheriff.” 
“Where is he?” 

- *Downstairs.” 
“Can’t we skip?” 
“Nixey. Jim; no way 

! the ground. Get up and dress.” 

Bob obeyed. 
Both of them 

humor seemed to have all 
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bbs 


per ee 


fad 


began putting on their clothes. Somehow the 


oozed 


“Pine ending to our 
sixty days. Nice news for the folks at home.” 
“Oh, brace up,” said immy, who had 
“[]] bet you sixty dollars to a tin rooster 
“*¥Hlow?” | 


ree oN 


‘JIMMY GRIMES. 


but we'll get clear nevertheless. ” 


downstairs. 


gaily as if he was going 
downstairs. . ay 


toward them. 


law.” 


and if you went out you might tear up the whole village. You're 


here. . 


He and Bob only laughed at it. But there was to be a ludicrous 


“Maybe we'll get -our pictures put in the papers as distinguished 


but the window—and it’s too far from 


out of their escapade of twa days 
trip,” growled Bob. “Probably we'll get. 


recovered all his composure, 
that we get out of this.” 


“Ten cents for first correct solution ; L/know; 


‘sighed Bob, as they went 
Os 1) 


“J wish I haa your cheek,” enviously sighed 
but it’s b now 


oe bs used to be brass once, Ree al a pela permet ag 
“Small compliments gratefully received,” answered Jimmy, as 
to find a fortune, ‘instead of a sheriff, : 


They went in the parlor. ee a 
A thick-set man, with a heavy black mustache, stood by the ae 


puffing a cigar. oe 


“Mhat’s our onion,” whispered Jimmy. Seay aie oe 


So it proved. | Cee oe cae 
The black mustached man threw away his cigar and advanced 


“Young gentlemen,” said he, “T arrest you in the name of the 
”? , 3 i : 


PART VIII. 


“Who the deuce is law?” asked Jimmy. “Don’t know his nibs.” 
“This is no joking affair, young gents, ” said the sheriff, gravely. 
“What are wearrested for?” Jimmy asked, Bob remaining silent. 
“Por assault and battery.” Bemis. see 

“Who on?” - 


“Jeems Hobbs.” ean 
“The bold, bad country squash who paralyzed Philadelphia?” 


“I don’t know nothing about that. He is a young fellow in our 
town. I got instructions to serve the warrant, and I followed you 


“You're all right,” said Jimmy. “You only did your duty. When 
do we go back to your village?” My . alee 

“By to-night’s train.” ha ata aire 

“Then why didn’t you wait and arrest us to-night?” 

The detective smiled a sagacious smile. ‘ 
“T was afraid you might skip,” he said. 
know you Yorkers. You're slippery cusses. Ke 

“No use trying to fool you,” replied Jimmy. coe 

“Not much,” answered the sheriff, evidently satisfied with this 
tribute to his ability. Pega 

“TI suppose you wil) let us have breakfast,” went on Jimmy. 

“Oh, yes, I’ll eat with you. Business is business, you know.” 

They passed through the bar-room into the dining hall. 

The barkeeper, a good-natured young fellow, stood near the door. 

“Tf I can do anything for you, let me know, ” whispered he to 
Jimmy. : E 

-“There’s one friend, and a good one, too,” silently reflected 
Jimmy to himself. ; ee 

They ate their breakfast in company. with the sheriff. 

He was not a bad fellow. 

But be had an inordinate belief in his own sharpness, 
talked continually of it. : 

Such a man as this is always easy to outwit. | 

Before the breakfast wAs through Jimmy had formed his plan 
of escape, and at the same time play a ludicrous joke on the sheriff. 

After finishing the meal he offered his captor a cigar. 

He took it cautiously. 

“Anything in it?” he asked. 

“Tobacco,” laughed Jimmy. 

“?Tain’t drugged?” 

“Nixey. Give it to me—I’ll smoke it.” 

“You needn’t mind,” replied the sheriff, lighting it. 
to let you know that I’m fly.” 

Presently Jimmy proposed a stroll around the town. 

“Hang it,” he said, “if we’re going to be locked up to-morrow: 
I think you ought to give us a show at some fresh air to-day.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the sheriff consented. 

First, however, he made them promise not to run away. 

Jimmy called to the barkeeper. 

“Two flasks of Rhine wine,” he ordered. + 

“What will you have, sir?” to the sheriff. 

“A leetle whisky is good enough for me,” he answered. 

He turned to throw the butt of his cigar out of the window. 

Now was Jimmy’s chance. 


“T ain’t no sardine, I 


and he 


“Just want 


“Doctor the whisky,” he whispered, almost inaudibly, to the 


barkeeper. 
+ A rient:” 
out to execute the order. 


He came back with three flasks and.a light Junch in a small 


wicker basket. 


The boys, with the sheriff at their heels, strolled about the town 


all the morning. 


Toward noon they edged out into the surrounding country, and 


sat down to Junch. op! 
The boys took a light draught of wine. — 


The sheriff took a copious draught of whisky. é 


responded the other in as low a tone, as he went 


; ‘It was drugged, 


~ 


bef re. Not in a aes leak t to tran any ane, but 
‘icating power was increased ten-fold. 
: ‘efore long the swig that the sheriff had taken began to tell on 


. “You re jolly foe fellows,” fia neniarked. 7 Pertoot gemmen.” 
“You bet,” answered Jimmy. “Let’s have another drink. 
It was taken. 
The sheriff grew more sociable. 3 
_. “Yer ’mind me of my brozzer,” he said, his speech getting a little 
i ‘eonfused as he looked at Bob. 
“Where is your brother?” asked Bob. 

~ “We disgrashed the family.” 

oEws 
Ene he’s. a: —hic—Congreshman. 
stand on my head. 

“Bet you can’t.” 

“Wash me and see. But I shay, no running away. Recklect, 
you’ re my prisoners. By 

“We won't.” 

The sheriff's attempt to stand on his head was a gilded and 
ernamented failure. He got into a crab-like position on one shoul- 
der, and then ignominiously rolled over on his back. 

- “Didn’t I do it?” he asked. 
“pully!” replied Jimmy. 
eat Sag 031 a—hic—son-of-er-gun at gym—gym—gym—t’get ther rest. 
; ‘Bet I can turn er—hic—double summersault over yer heads.” 
The experiment premised to be so hazardous that Jimmy re- 
spectfully declined to have anything to do with it. 
_  “Les’ have nozzer.drink—wiz me, this time,” the sheriff said: 
' “R’kilect, boys, I ain’t tight. It’s Piet Dex nountaly breezes. 
Don’t try to run away.’ 
The boys repeated their promise, and a third drink was taken. 
It caused the sheriff’s humor to suddenly change. 
He glared ferociously at Bob. 
“Don’t yer dare wiggle your—hic—nose at me!” he said. 
é : “Who’s doing so?” asked Bob, in complete surprise. : 
“You are. I don’t ‘low nobody to—hic—wiggle their nose at 
me. ’Pologise!” 
Bob did. “ 
“I’m a whooping wild-cat :” announced the sheriff, fiercely kick- 
ing the lunch-basket. 
oa howling canary bird!” added Ji immy. 
“Yesh, sir. R’lect, ’m a bad nigger in a fit. Wanter fight, any- 
body? I kin lick anybody that stands in boots in this ere—hic— 
dirty town for five cents. Don’t yer wanter get—hic—licked, boys?” 
Both the boys disclaimed their desire that way. 
“Do it—hic—for three cents. The both of you.” 
The boys passed again. 
“Do it—hic—for a penny?” pleaded the sheriff, striking wildly 
at a passing fly, and upsetting himself with great grace. 
The boys picked him up. | 
“Who—hic—knocked me down?” he queried. 
me till I—hie—pav’lyze him.” 
“Nobody hit you.” a 
fe Were. ds he?” 
po “Where's who?” | 
ate “That zere Nobody. IKnock the whole roof of his—hic—head off.” 
“Oh. sit down,” urged Bob, sitting the sharp official of the law 
on a stump. 
Much to. their astonishment, the intoxicated gentleman produced 
two big pistols from some portion of his clothes. 
_He pointed them carelessly at the boys. 
“What did I—hic—arrest you for?” he asked. 
“Arson,” chaffed Jimmy. 
bt You hic—lie!” 
“What were we arrested for?” : 
“Wor—hic—murder.” 
“Who did we murder?” 
“Respect’bie oie colored lady. 
-Didn’t you?” 
“Sure.” " 
“Buried eee Tau body in zer—hic—hen- house?” 
“No; in the back yard.” 
“All ze same. Are you guilty or not guilty?” 
“Guilty,” answered Jimmy, bent on himoring him, 
The sheriff coolly cocked his pistol. 
“Yer confess yerself guilty,” he said. “Guess had better kill 
ye right off, an’ shave ze State & s-pensive trial.” 
Here was an unforeseen dilemma. The man. was just tight 
enough to carry his threat into execution. 
But Jimmy was equal to the emergency. 
“TLet’s take a drink first,” he proposed. 

me shouldn’t drink wiz—hic—mur’rers,” huskily said the sheriff 
: -="mur’rers of 'spectable ole colored lady, too. Colored lady wish 
: —hic—twenty- six children, mosh of Seereilonr white. 2. j 

ii ee one,” pleaded Jimmy. 
ih eon See Dont ay to—hic—skedaddle or I’ll sh-shoot yer.” 


Bet yer half a dollar I can—hic— 


— 
a 


“Show him to 


Killed her with a—hic—hic—axe. 


Si immy gave the required pledge, and drinks were taken. 
The sherift’s volatile disposition changed again. . 
“Who’s—hic—making an armory of me?” he asked, grinning 
amiabiy at his pistols. “Washer I want wiz these?” = 
“Throw them away,” urged Jimmy. ; 

With a whoop he hurled the revolvers afar off into a ditch. 

“Shing us a shong,” he requested of Bob. 

“Can’t—got a false throat.” 

“You shing?” to Jimmy. 

“Lost my voice, and it hasn’t been found yet.” 

“Zen,” announced the sheriff, “I’ll shing myself.” 

“Bully boy!” applauded Jimmy. 


“T’m a hice silver tongued shewing machine. Nightingale I 
—hic—mean.” 
“Bully for the aightinenle™ » 


Steadying himself against a tree, the sheriff took his adits flask 
in one hand and beat time to imaginary music. 

“What key shall I—hic—warble on?” demanded he. 

“Night-key,” suggested Bob. ‘ 

“Ke—no,” insinuated Jimmy. - 

“No, sir, ze key of G.” Z 

“N. G.,” laughed Jimmy. “Go ahead with the concert.” 

“How about the—hic—-chorus?” - 

“We'll dig one up; go ahead.” 

In a voice that sounded like the carol of a chicken shout to have 
its head cut off, the sheriff began: 


“My grand’fazzer’s clock was too big for zer shelf, 
So it stood ninety—hic—days on ze floor; 
It was taller. e 


“Oh, get a gun.” 

“Take it out into the yard and shoot it,” requested Bob. 
-'The sheriff, like the famous clock, stopped short. , 

“Ain’t that a nice-—hic—shong?” he asked. 

“It’s ‘too new,” was Jimmy’s response. “Strike up something 
older.” 

“Here goes for the—hic—cigars,” the sheriff announced, steady- 
ing himself afresh and gently vocalizing: 


“Tim Finnegan lived in—whazzername street? 
An Irish gemman, mighty odd, 
He’d a beautiful brogue so rich an’—an’—an’—f’get the Test, 
An’ to rise in the world he carried—a—f’get what, 


An’ Tim 

Here the melody suddenly ceased, and the solo terminated 
abruptly. 
- The sheriff swayed from side to side, and at last lurched foryes 
and fell upon his face. > 


The boys sprang to his side and tried to raise him. 

His breathing assured Jimmy that he had not fallen in a fit nor 
was he injured. 

“Paralyzed?” was our hero’s 
the astute official’s condition. 

“He is full,” said Bob. 

“Crammed up to the throat. He’s got a regular drunken doze 
onto him that may last for hours,” replied Jimmy. 

“But what are we going to do with him?” 

“Take him back to the hotel.” 

“Won’t we get collared?” 

“Leave it to me, Bobby. I’m the head engineer of this cherubic 
racket.” 

Bob gave up further questioning, and mutely obeyed Jimmy’s 
instructions. 
They consisted in moving the slumbering sheriff into a clump 
of bushes, screening him effectually from observation. ; 
“I’m going back to the village,” announced Jimmy. “You stay 
here till [ eeme back.” 

“What are you going to the village for?” ventured Bob. 

Pe buy it, baby,” tranquilly answered Jimmy, disappearing over 
a fence. 

In about an hour Jimmy returned. 

But not aione. 

He arrived in a horse and wagon, and the barkeeper 
hotel smiling by his side on the seat. 

“How is the lush?” pleasantly inquired Jimmy. 

“The who?” Bob asked. 

“The lush; or, in other words, our friend, the Argus-eyed sheriff. 
Is he still attitudinizing for a sleeping beauty?” 

“He’s snoring like six o’clock.” 

Jimmy and the barkeeper, whose name, by the way, was Tom, . 
got off the wagon, and visited the sheriff’s couch. a 


brief but express:ve definition of 


of the village 


He was still sleeping the sleep of the drunkard. 

Jimmy regarded him with a-mischievous twinkle in his 
blue eyes. 

“Don't you think that coat is too heavy for him, 'Tom?” he said. 
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“Very much so.” _- . ; ag 

ait may cause him to perspire himself away.” 

“Yes; we, as his friends, ought to remove it.” 

The suggestion was quickly acted upon. The coat, and the 
vest, too, were taken off of the poor sheriff, who dozed in perfect 
unconsciousness. ; 

“His shirt appears to bother him awfully,” said Jimmy. 

“It scratches him in the neck. It may produce a canker sore. 
Men have been known to die from canker sore on the neck,” 
informed Tom, with every appearance of soberness. “I suggest 
we take it off.” 

“As members of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I suggest that we do,” proposed Jimmy. 

Off came the shirt. : 

‘Bob looked on in open-mouthed wonder. 

“Is this a great change act?” he queried. 

“Oh, no; we’re going to give our convivial friend a neat summer 
suit,” Jimmy replied. “Get the garments out of the chariot, Tom.” 

Tom retreated to the wagon. 

In a few seconds he reappeared on the spot, carrying a small 
eo of paste, a brush, and a miscellaneous assortment of small 

i 

Jimmy took the brush, and gently covered the upper portion of 
the sheriff’s body with paste. 

“Going to give him a five cent shave?” Bob asked. 

“No, sir; I intend making an animated billboard out of him. 
If you have got any patent medicine that you desire to advertise, 
Bob, here is a tip-top chance. Space cheap.” : 

“Guess not!” laughed Bob. “That’s a pretty way to treat a 
sheriff, ain’t it? A real, live sheriff of a country town, too,” 

“I’m only decorating him,” replied Jimmy, pasting a ‘bill of 
_somebody’s patent salve onto the slumberer’s breast. 

“Making him a thing of beauty and joy forever,” put in Tom, 
handing out a show-bill of SNAPS. 

They stuck the poor sheriff full of all sorts of bills, until he 
looked worse than the Tattooed Greek. ? 

Jimmy surveyed his work with admiration. 

“He’d make a bully ornament for a picture gallery,” he com- 
mented. 

“If we could only teach him to squirt water artistically through 
his mouth, we might sell him to somebody as an imported fountain,” 
suggested Tom. : 

“JT think it would be better to paint his legs red and white, 
and lei him out as a barber’s pole,” added Bob. Sid 

Jimmy put a few finishing touches on his work of art, and then 
went back to the wagon. 

He dragged the bodies of what looked like two boys partially 
into sight. 

“What in thunder are those?” exclaimed Bob. 

“Stiffs,” was Jimmy’s reply. 

“Corpses?” 

“You” 

“Where did you get them?” 

“Killed ’em.” 

“See here, Jimmy,” gasped Bob, “are you crazy?” 

“Nixey, Jim.” 

“Then what are you giving me?” 

“Stiffs in a wagon. Sorry, but I had to kill them. Twins, too, 
only support of a fatherless grandmother with three wooden legs. rr 

Bob gazed at his friend as if he firmly believed that the latter 
had bid farewell to his senses. : 

“You didn’t mean to do it, Jimmy, did you?” he asked, almost 
piteously. e 

“Bless me, no. Killed ’em just for fun. I’m going to start a 
pirate’s cave around here somewhere, and I wanted a couple of 
skulls to lay around. Lay down there, Terry,” and Jimmy punched 

one of the supposed corpses in the face. 

Bob sprang indignantly forward. 

“TI don’t know whether you are crazy or drunk, Jimmy Grimes,” 
he cried, “but I won’t stand still and see you treat a dead body 
in that style.” 

Jimmy laughed a merry laugh, and jumped into the wagon. 

Standing on the seat, he seized the so-called dead man, one inp 
each hand, and held them up. 

They dangled loosely in the air. 

“Dummies!” he shouted, in glee. 

Bob took a hurried look. 

It was so. i 

Bob felt mortified enough to eat mud the rest of his life. 

“Sold, by Jove!” he acknowledged. 

“Jimmy Grimes, you take the cake. I'll stand anything you 
say. boys. My name is Mud, and I live in the gutter. Kill me, 

4 ; 


somebody. ; "hay DOG 

“Ain’t them the boss dummies?” Jimmy inquired, twitching them 
backward and forward. “Just see kow graceful they are. There’s 
style and tone for you. Oh, they’re awful mashers. They mashed |. 
all of the chickens along the road.” F 


GRIMES. 


Sure enough they were good dummies, and resemble : boys con- 


considerably. INTE Seg Cantar iment 

They were stuffed with hay, adorned with old clothes, had false 
faces on, and fierce-looking hats cocked over their eyes. . 

“But what are they for?” Bob asked. ee me 

“We're going to take the sheriff home,” began Jimmy. 

“ Yes. ” j he : 

“We don’t want him to go alone?” 

“ No. ” 

“We don’t want to go with him?” 

“I should smile not.” oe aN: xt 

“So we’re going to get him to snatch these dummies bald-headed, 
He’s so drunk that he can’t tell them from WN es eee ne 

Bob heartily acquiesced in the plan, and Jimmy detailed how he 
had crept cautiously into the village, got into the hotel by the back 
way, and seen Tom, hit on the dummy racket, and with Tom’s 
ready aid fixed them up,, took Tom’s horse and wagon and rode 
back. 

Toward night they bundled the sheriff, sleeping as if he in- 
tended to outrival Rip Van Winkle, into the wagon, placed the 
two dummies cautiously beside him, and started for Kinliston. 

They drove there by the most unfrequented roads and lanes, and 
happily encountered no inquisitive individuals on the way. 

About nine at night they reached their destination. 

They drove up the main street. It was deserted, as country 
village streets generally are after nightfall. = : 

But a bright light gleamed from the hotel, and the sound of 
voices could he heard. fs: 

“T bet there’s a gang of galoots there patiently awaiting for the 
return of their ‘Argus-eyed’ sheriff and the two ‘Yorkers,’ ” laughed 
Jimmy. é 

“We'll stop here,” said Tom. “Whoa, Emma!” : 

The horse stood obediently still, and the boys dismounted. 

They dragged the sheriff out first, rather roughly—purposely to 
awaken him. . ; . Ret ts 

They succeeded. : 

“Where am 1?” he asked, in a dazed manner. _ 

“Home,” replied Tom, disguising his voice. 

“Who in—hic—-blazes are you?” See 

“Constable from up the road. We helped you bring the prison- 
ers down. You got sunstruck.” 

“F-feel like it. Where’s the prisoners?” 

Jimmy and Bob yanked out the two dummies. . 

It was so dark where they stood, beneath the shadow of a huge 
tree, that the sheriff could hardly distinguish the outlines of the 
deceptions. i oh 

But he grabbed them each by the neck. _ De 

“Come ’long,” he muttered. “What house is that over there, 
boys?” 

“The hotei,” responded Tom. eae: 

“Orright. Much—hic—bliged for yer trouble.” 

“That’s nothing. Good-night.” as 

“Good-night,” and jumping into the wagon the boys rattled 
off at a lively pace. : 

The sheriff, half mechanically, for his brain was yet dazed with 
liquor, pulled his captives along. fi 

“Yer won’t walk, hey?” he vociferated at the dummies. “Got 
ter drag yer along, hey? Orright—you’ll get another month for 
it. Wonder what I’m doing—hic—here, anyhow?” : 

He went to the hotel in a sort of half-circle. 

Somehow he struck the door the first time, when in, and yanked 
the passive dummies behind him. se Saech  ea 

“Gentlemen,” he remarked, staggering up to the bar, “I’ve got 
the young outlaws. It takes me to—hic—do it! ‘Though I am— 
hic—sunstruck.” : | 


ay 
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PART 1X: 


The deluded sheriff dragged his two dummies along amid the 
grins of the assembled loafers. Zi 

“Walk, why don’t you?” he said, hitting one of the figures 
savagely alongside of the head. “’Spect that I’m a—hic—steam 
engine to drag you along?” : 

“What, have you got them, Jim? Captured a wax-work show?” 
asked the jovial landlord, with a smile on his rubicund visage. 

“ A—hic—-what?” . 

“Wax-work show.” Cea 
; fe nie hia demanded the sheriff, with a ludicrous assump- 
ion of dignity, ‘ —hie— ” 

De aes J o you know what you—hic—are? 

“A crazy—hic—loon.” rie 

Why am?" : 
5 P you are. These are my prishners. Get me a pair of hand- | 


“You better get a wet towel, Jim,” laughed a bystander. — 


Lay 


Jains. 


ites, Jim, and swear off.” ': 


 “Whater I want of a—hi 
“To put on your head.” 
_ “Ain't I got a hat?” me “ 
_ “A fable of one. Where did you capture your prisoners?” 
“Up the road. 'They fought like—hic—pirates.” 


o-—wet towel od 


- A grand roar went up from those around at this truthful | 
~ assertion. : 


“They look like tough nuts,” asserted a man. 

“B-bad,” stuttered the sheriff. “C-carry pops. 
ture them at the revolver of a—hic—loaded muzzle. 
handcuffs?” : * 

“Just hang them up on pegs,” advised the landlord. 

“They'll get hung up on a—hic—gallows,” explained the sheriff, 
still gripping his charges. “Tried to—hic—kill me.” 


Had to cap- 
Where’s zer 


“Your life must have been in great danger,” solemnly said the | 


‘landlord. “Jim, I’m afraid you’ve got them.” 
“Got what?” 
“Snakes!” ae 
“Got nothin’ but—hic—prishners. Stan’ up straight, you vil- 
Most ’markable fact about these—hic—boys’ thash they 
-ain’t got no—hic—bones.” “ ! 
The crowd roared again. 
“Poor Jim: Nats in garret. 
landlord. 
~~ “Wash in blazes-is B. W.?” 
“Bad whisky,” solemnly responded the other... 


Too much B. W.,”. said the 


Bak 
“Join the Murphy- 


Just here Jeems Hobbs, the cause of all the racket arrived. 

A breathless boy had sped down to his house and informed him 
that the sheriff had arrived with two prisoners. 

Jeems’ bosom swelled with exultation. The strong arm of the 


law had arisen in all its majesty and collared his tormenters. 


_ “Those eve Yorkers thought they were tarnel cute,” he said, as 
he burried to the hotel, “but us hayseeds kin keep up even with 
them every time. Expect they won’t feel so almighty funny when 
the squire sends them to prison.” 

In truth, Jeems felt a little proud of his position. 

He wouid appear at the trial. Probably he would cut a most 
prominent figure at that affair. 

His name would be in the county paper, and there was a chance 
of his picture also being presented to ‘the public. e 

Therefore he felt good, and gaily waltzed into the hotel bar- 


~ room. 


“Where's the sheriff?” were his first words. 

_ “There,” replied a friend, pointing to the argus-eyed individual. 
“Who’s he got with him?” 
“Dunno. Prisoners, he says. 
Jeems rushed forward. 

He knocked the dummies out of the sheriff’s hands. _ 

“What in thunner you doing?” demanded that. gentleman. 
“Wanter me to—hic—’rest yo, too? Inter—hic—ferin’ wiz offisher 
of law in discharge of his——hic—duty !” 

“Where’s the Yorkers?” asked Jeems. 

“Have yer got—hic—eyes?” inquired the sheriff. 

“Of course.’” 

“Zen why the—hic—blazes don’t you look on the floor?” 

Jeems did. : . 

There lay the two dummies, limp, and totally unconcerned. 

“Do you call them ’ere big dolls Yorkers?” angrily propounded 


They look to me like.scarecrows.” 


__\Jeems. 


the sheriff,” 
-e, 


D8 


- sheriff with two dummy 


- =2“What are they?” . te * 
a “Dolls.” : yas Sow oe 
“You're a—hic-—nuzzer.% Them ’ere ‘is my prishners. _ Zey’ ve 
tired.” * Sg 


--Jeems felt all ready to cry.. Here was a nice fix. A paralyzed 

wit prisoners, and a bar-room full of ridicul- 
ing bystanders. ea 

“What does it all mean?” he asked. = 

“Tt means those two boys who fooled you have got the best of 
responded the landlord. at 

yp Ps at gee 

“I don’t know. But I see that they’ve got Jim tight as a 
corned owl, and persuaded him that~the two dummies were his 
prisoners. Probably the Yorkers are in Canada by this time. They 


~ were too smart for you, Jeems.” 


Jeems saw that he was left... . 

Like a wise man he set up liquid refreshments for the crowd. 

As for the duped sheriff, they succeeded in putting him to 
bed by and by. pate 

But a sicker or more disgusted man than he was the next morn- 


ing it would be hard to find. “ta < 


He was so chagrined that, he threw up his office and ent back 


- to private life. of : 
Meanwhile, Jimmy and Bob had been driven back to Tom’s hotel. 


They took the midnight train, and were soon. outside of - hte 


Quaker State. ae elas 
aT iey. cut across to Delaware, the State of pretty girls ana ! 
im ‘im: ate gdh bh, i : 
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gent. 


| depot. 


luscious peaches, and canvassed the moral towns pretty thoroughly. 
All the whilesthey were getting into scrapes of all sorts. 


For instance: - 4 ; 
One morning they stood on the depot platform of quite a large 
town, waiting for the train. . 


A very irascible old gentleman was there. : : | 

He looked as if he had been brought up on a choice diet of red 
peppers and. powder. + 

He was waiting for the down train, while the boys wanted one 
that went the other way. | 
- The old gent’s train was behind. He fretted and fumed. 

“Shameful—shameful!” he muttered, watch in hand. 

“Where is he?” demanded Jimmy. 

“'Where’s who?” growled the gent. 

“Shameful.” 

“You’re a fool,” said the old gent. 
down train run on, young fellow?” r 

“It don’t run on headway— it runs on rails,” pleasantly replied 
Jimmy, noticing that there was quite a*crowd of loungers looking 
on. “How. long have you been out, old man?” 

“Out of where?” 

“Sing Sing.” 

“Confound your infernal impudence, young fellow, I never was 
in Sing Sing.” 

“Oh, come now, that’s a nice way to go back on an old 
Ah—ha! Scotty the Lepper, I know you.” 

“You-—you!” yelled the old gent. “My name is gé 

“Billy Dirt, and I chew ashes,” jocularly finished up Jimmy. 
“A fine cheek you have, trying to pass yourself off into respectable 
society. Don’t you know, Scotty, how you used to kick because 
you didn’t have tassels on our handeuffs?” 

By this time the old gent’s face was the hue of a red flannel shirt. 

“You confounded blackmailing scoundrel. You scandalous, vitu- 
perative———” he began. 

“Yes, thanks. Just put the rest on the next load. Small com- 
pliments gratefully received,” assured Jimmy. “Times have changed, 
Scotty, since you and I broke into a nigger church and stole the 
cellar. What are you now, Scotty ?—faro bank, ain’t it?” 

The irascible old gent made a vigorous swoop at J immy with 
his uplifted carpet-bag. 

But Jimmy nimbly dodged, and the carpet-bag descended upon 
the head of a tough nut in a collarless shirt and slouch hat. 

“You bloody old skunk,” roared the tough nut. “What in blank 
blank blazes are you doing with that blank blank old carpet-bag?” 

“I—I didn’t mean to hit you,” stuttered the old gent. 

“Old buffers like you hain’t got no business goin’ ’round by der- 
selves,” growled the tough nut, straightening his hat. “Yer orter 
have a keeper.” 

“Insolence is the chief feature of this town,” murmured the old 


“What headway does that 


pal. 


In an instant the tough nut was on hand again. 

“Insolence ain’t the chief feature of this town,” he said, “an’ 
don’t yer forget it! We've got a female minstrel show, an’ we're 
goin’ to have a cock-fight next week. Yer keep on wid yer sass 


| about this town, an’ I'll smack yer right in the front teeth!” 


The old gent subsided. 

He bottled up his wrath and started to the telegraph office to find 
out about the whereabouts of his train. x 

He was told that *it was only about two hours behind, owing to 
a slight accident. 

“Of egurse,” grumbled the old gent. “Just my luck. Probably 
the depot will blow up before I get out of it, miracle if it don’t.” 

Thus the old gent fretted and fumed as he marched up ahd 
down the platform. 

At one end he spied a small stand where bolivars, 
and pies were for sale. 

He stopped before it. . 

“What kind of pie have you got?” he asked of the boy behind 
the stand. 

“Mince an’ apple—apple an’ mince—mince an’ apple,” monoton- 
ously repeated the boy. ? 

“Any other kinds?” 

“Yes, mince an’ apple—apple an’ mince—mince.” 

“Give me some mince,” said the old gent. “This is a beautiful 
town. People very intelligent—remarkably smart. A man would 
catch the brain fever here in a day.” 

The old gent bought a piece. 

He went and sat down on to a box 


candies, nuts 


at the secluded end of the 


“Nice pie,” he sarcastically uttered; “made out of cats and 


gravel stones. One piece insures a toothache for a week.” 


Bob spied him. 

“Hey, Jimmy!” he cried. 

“Well, Nibsey?” “f 

“Look at Scotty.” 

“Scotty who?” 

“The old crank. He is doing a great American pie act.” 
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+ “Garro—oo—-wouch !” 


life through a beer glass. 


asking his unanswerable riddle: 


GRIMES: 


an Fcmuehy depraved wd sicker idea el t . 
brain. Chara eas 
“Hold on to me, Bob, ” he quickly said. as 
“What for?” ert 
= —watch! 
Me Sekt whe Ke ’s going to do now,” groaned Bob, as hes bed 
ly clasped his chum. 
aay extended his hands and grasped the irascible old a gent. 
“Leave go!” he bawled. « 
“Hey?” asked Jimmy. 
“What are you doing?” he shouted. 
= OR, come along gently,” pleaded Ji immy. 
with us.’ 
The train was accelerating its speed. Each second i was ; going 
faster. 
Bobby was holding en to Jimmy. 
old gent. 


oa glanced over in the Gisctics, indicated by his Shane 
“See me startle Scotty,” he said. 

He crept softly up behind the old gent and paised au hand. 

Leveling it, he dealt him a -tremendous slap on the back, which 

caused about half of the pie to lodge in the eater’s throat. 

He jumped up and cavorted around as if he was suddenly afflicted 
with the blind staggers. 

“Ow—roo—roo!” he choked and gasped. 

“Don’t understand Chinese.” 

“Oh, gorram—gorram ” howled the old gent, getting black 
in the face, and doing a Terpsichorean specialty suggesting a 
dance with bare feet on a red-hot gridiron. 

“Arabic not understood at this shop,” laughed Jimmy. 
wailed the other, stamping up and down, 
——* his fingers into his throat in the vain attempt to pull out 

pie. 


“Get a boat-hook,” advised Bob. 


1 aed Las 


= Leave go of me 1 utes 
“Come, crack ; & erib 


“Or a lasso,” added Jimmy. As for the last-named person, he did not have anything: to hold 
Several persons had crowded around by this time. on to. 
“What is the matter?” asked several. : But he wanted something. 


Jimmy’s grip was firm, and he was being dragged along the stat 
form. ‘There was strong probability that he had to descend to the 
locomotion of his childhood and waltz along on his hands and knees. 

Generally, when anybody is traveling along in this ed they 
eyoke ludicrous criticisms from the bystanders. 2 

The old gent got it streaming: 

“Go in, O'Leary!” ; sat Beg 

“Took at his gait. Twenty-five miles in twenty-five minutes.” 

“Have you got time to carry a trunk? He’sa swallow. is fly 
he will in a minute.” 

“Step lively, old ’un, and beat the train.’ 

* “Put chalk on your shoes an’ you can go cee 
i The old gent did not attempt to reply to these not very compli- 
mentary remarks. ; 

He wanted to grab something. 

At the end of the platform was an Irish woman, with the ay 
basket of cast-iron fruit. 

The old gent grabbed her, and dragged her along, the apples 
from her basket flying into the air as she went. 

By this time the conductor of the train had become aware of 
the racket that was in progress at the end of the train. 

He rang the bell. 

The engineer slowed up, and the long line of cars came to: a halt. 

The conductor rushed back to the rear. car. tet Saas 

“What the deuce is the row here?” he asked. Ge | 

“Man wanted to get on board,” quietly answered Jimmy. ee 

“You darned old idiot,” said the conductor, addressing the old 
gent, “you might have got killed. A man of eos years ought to 
have had more sense.’ 

“This young scoundrel,” ad the old gent, “held on to me.’ 

“Of course I did,” responded Jimmy, “you'd fell down. under 
the wheels and get run over if I hadn’t.” 

“T can’t stand here arguing,” retorted the conductor. “Six 
minutes behind already. Go ahead,” and he waved his hand as a 
signal to the engineer. & 

Off went the train. . 

“By-by, Scotty!” yelled Jimmy, kissing his nae to the Pos 
victim of his practical joke. 

But the old gent did not reply. if * 

He had his hands full again. ; 


“Variety show, he’ll Dass around the hat in a minute,” answered 
Jimmy. “Give him room.” 

The old gent shook his fist vehemently, and nodded iia head to 
infer that Jimmy was not speaking the precise truth. 

“Water,” he managed to say. 

A sympathizer brought a cupful. ae 

He swallowed it, and by an immense effort, the pie with it. 

“Saved by a miracle!” exclaimed Jimmy, rushing forward and 
grasping his hand. “Scott, old boy, let me congratulate you.” 

Jimmy’s extra hard cheek almost took away the old ak re- 
gained breath. 

“Wha-what?” he said. 

“Here is your golden chance—your golden opportunity, grip it 
You have had a narrow escape from death. Get your life insured.” 

Out came Jimmy’s book and pencil. 

“So you’re a life insurance agent, are you?” asked the old 
gent. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then take that, you gallows-bird, and get that insured!” and 
the speaker dealt Jimmy a most artistic kick that reeled ee 
young gentleman up against the side of the platform. 

Jimmy uttered a subdued howl, and looked around. 

A solemn-looking chap with a ministerial cravat, and a aes 
of raiiroad-iron stiffness, stood gazing on. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Jimmy kicked him. 

The solemn-looking chap doubled up like a jack-knife, 

“Great heavens!” he said. “What did you do that for?” 

“Pass it around,” laughed Jimmy. 

A sort of sepulchral grin came over the solemn-looking chap’s 
face. 

He lifted his foot—it was a good, square-shouldered, double- 
breasted foot, too—and delivered a regular sockdolager of a kick 
into the stern of the irascible old gent, who had just = down 
to tie his shoe. 

The old gent keeled over as gracefully as if he was about to 
do a double summersault, slid along for several yards on his 
ear, and then rolled in front of the tough aul; who was dragging 
a barrow of baggage. 

The tough nut-fairly howled with rage. ‘j 

“You blank old bald-headed lunatic, will somebody put yer into 
a cage?” screeched he. “Yer allus in the way: Of all the blank 
old nuisances you take the head!” 

Picking the old gent up by the collar, the tough nut stood aa 
on his feet. 


“If yer wasn’t such a bloody old idiot, I’d smash yer,” he said. 
“Yer full, anyhow ; got a still drunk o6nter yer. But if yer git 
inter my way agin, I’ll kill yer if yer was a hundred years old.” 

The old gent recovered himself, and propounded the query 

“Who kicked me?” 

“Pharaoh.” oe ‘ 

“Peter Glue.” i : 

“Biliy Patterson.” a 

“Count Johannes.” : PART X. 

“Bessie Turner.,” : 

Such were the replies slung at him by the laughing ones ground, 
and he didn’t get a bit of satisfaction, for the solemn-looking chap 
had slid around to a near-by saloon, and was absently viewing 


lamb-like disposition. 
Clutching her basket, she raised it above Hor head. 


it down on the old gent’s bald cranium. 
tarrier!” 

And as the train swung around a curve and the depot. faded fiomn 
sight, the last thing that Jimmy saw was the old gent and the Irish 
woman fighting furiously on the platform, area by-- an sit 
terested group gf spectators. 


“Take that, ye Fresh oad 


a 


For about a week after the hurrah with the irascible ld gent 
at the railway station, Jimmy and Bob met with an. unexampled 
streak of bad luck. 

Everything seemed to go against them. ay 
Pretty soon Jimmy’s train came thundering along. - 

Jimmy and Bob jumped on the rear platform of the hindmost car. 


at Easton, and nobody wanted their live 
Jimmy stood nonchalantly on the step as the train started slowly y s insured. 


Do what he would he could not get policies. ee pags! 


off. 5 Instead,*he got clubbings. : oR I oo ee 
It glided past the platform. And vulgar language. ‘ es 
Standing near to the cars was the old gent, ‘ites 0 yet, and And grand bounces out of offices and buildings Sie 7 


- One man whom 


“Who kicked me?” at. him. re 


Jimmy was holding on to the 


-The Irish woman whom he I had grabbed Hoty of was not of cs ss 


“Ye murdherin’ ould thafe of poverty!” she cried, as she fetched 


he had pestered Speci to death Bo se shot 


x 


Jimmy lost considerable money through having his pocket eked Fae 


_ JIMM 


As for Bob, as a book-agent, he proved a brilliant failure. 
His appearance at a house seemed to be the signal for the servant 

rl to untie the dog and reach for the gun. ea oe 

n fact, they got so completely dead broke that they had to pawn 

niost of their wardrobe to get to Allegheny City. coals 
_ They arrived there in the evening and went to the principal hotel. 
_ Jimmy pranced boldly up to the clerk’s desk. 
_ “A suite on the parlor floor?” he demanded. 
_ +The clerk looked supercilicusly at the rather seedy appearance of 
the two chums. 
_ “We can give you a nice hall bedroom for fifty cents,” he said. 
_ “T want the best rooms in the house,” replied Jimmy. “Southern 
exposure, private bath, nigger at the door, and by the way,” hand- 
ing over a brown paper parcel carefully sealed, “please put that 
in the safe.” a ; 
_ “What is it?” queried the clerk. 
‘Jimmy looked all around. . : 
» “Diamonds!” he whispered. “I am the agent for a large firm 


- “We'll take cate of them,” said the clerk, his manner changing. 
“The rooms you wish will be ten dollars a day.” 
| “That’s nothing,” answered Jimmy, carelessly producing what 
J seemed to be a large roll of bills, with an X prominent on top. 
“Cash in advance?” ; 

“No hurry—no hurry,” responded the clerk, growing very affable 
all of a sudden. “Robert!” 

. In response, a starched sort of a negro appeared. 

“Show these gents to parlor A.” 

_» Stop!” interposed Jimmy. “By the way, have our rooms a 
parlor organ?” : 

_ “Very sorry,” the clerk hesitated, “but they have not.” 
“Or a piano?” : 
So ING. wir,” 

“Not even a melodeon?” 
“No, sir.” ; f 
“Perhaps, Jimmy,” put in Bob, “we can hire a brass -band.” 
“Doubtless,” answered Jimmy, sober as a mule. “ When we were 
in Venice it was our custom each night to have the Duke de Mud’s 
brass band come in gondolas and play for us each evening on the 
Rialto.” : 

“Shall I send for your baggage?” respectfully queried the clerk, 
isfcatly impressed by this reminiscence of foreign travel. 
_ Now here was a dilemma. , % 
Ail of their baggage consisted of two dilapidated trunks, which 
looked as if they had traveled for about a year with the circus. 
_ But Jimmy was equal to the emergency. 
_#“We have seven or eight large packing-cases,” he said, “but we’ve 
‘sent them right- through. _/Phere’s a couple of small trunks which 
will be here soon, though. We are only to stop here a day or so.” 
“All right, sir; dinner at six, sir,” obsequiously said the clerk, 
and Robert ushered the boys into the best apartment that the 
hotel boasted of. : 
Dismissing Robert, Jimmy’s first act was to bolt the door. 
_ Then he took off his coat, lita cigar, laid back in an easy-chair, 
and burst into a laugh at the comic look of dismay which rested 
on Bob’s face. | i 
“Making up for a funeral, Bob?” he asked, puffing at his cheroot. 
“Jimmy Grimes,” asked Bob, “are you crazy?” 
“Nixey, Jim.” uaa 
“What then do you mean by hiring the best rooms in the house 
when we haven’t got money enough to pay for ie 
' “Lodgings on the roof, hey?” «© _ 

“Just so. But I say, Jimmy, where did you get all the wealth?” 
_ “That immense boodle I stupefied the clerk with?” 

P.. Precisely: ”. i 
“Bob, that boodle was a brilliant idea. Gaze upon the untold 
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gold.” 
_ With a grin, Jimmy produced the roll. 

In a minute he had betrayed its secret. It was nothing but a 
Mass of old paper, chéwing tobacco, and a pencil, neatly enveloped 
ina solitary ten dollar bill. 

‘“Bob’s face fell. | 
_ “Then the assets of this concern are just ten dollars,” he said. 
“Gigantic intellect! Great arithmetical calculation!” responded 


«But what I don’t see.” ruefully uttered Bob. “is how we are 
oing to get out of this. Even the roosters secm to have their 
ves insured in this darned old State, and I have only found one 
nan who could read, and he was blind and read with his fingers.” 
. We'll get out of it somehow, Bob. Cheek. wing the day every 

e,” complacently replied Jimmy. “Gallus rooms, ain’t they ?” 


“Very thoroughbred.” — 
ou’re awful high-toned.” 


A 


- ; = 7 
if I ain’t' anxious about them. My pink velvet ball dress, with gold 
lace on the legs, might get injured. What’s that sign up there, 
Bob?” iss 

Bob gazed up at a small gilt sign suspended on the wall. 

“Meals served in rooms, fifty cents extra,” he read. ‘ 

“That settles it,” said Jimmy, “I want my meals served in my 
room. It’s too common eating at the public table—might sit next 
to a Congressman. Yank the bell-rope, Bob.” 

Bob mechanically obeyed. a 

Up came Robert. : 

“Quail on toast, broiled shad, sweetbreads, Vienna bread, celery, 
tomatoes, l'rench peas, ice -cream and a quart bottle of Piper 
Heidsieck,” he ordered, “in the room.” 3 

Out bounced Robert. 

Bob’s face grew longer. ¥ 


alone will make a big hole in the ten dollars.” ; ; 

“Recollect the diamonds in the safe, though, my dear boy!” 

“What sort of a snap was that?” nae 

~“Oh, the wrapper is square enough, and so is the. sealine-wax 
on it. But the diamonds ain’t.” Be 

“What are they?” es 

“Cracked coal!” laughed Jimmy. “Bob, the awful responsibility 
resting upon me, carrying those diamonds around with me as 
agent for San Irancisco jewelers, will bring me to the grave.” 

Bob wisely made no reply. 

He saw that Jimmy was in one of his reckless don’t-care-a-darn— 
tor-nothing-or-nobody moods, and that remonstrance was useless. 
_ Supper came, and the boys did :t ample justice.- 

Afterward Jimmy went downstairs, and returned after a short. 
absence. 

Bob was sitting in the middle of the floor, looking the picture of 
misery. with visions of arrest for swindling, courts, jails and so. 
forth, passing before his eyes. 

“You look cheerful enough to be hung!” metrily said Jimmy. 
“Put cents on your eyes, Bob, and you’ll make a first-class corpse.” 
“Go ahead, you- won’t feel so terribly funny when you get ar- 
rested for defrauding a hotel,” surlily answered Bob. 

“There never was sueh a thing as a hotel,” sportively said 
Jimmy. “This ain’t a hotel, it’s a menagerie. You’re chief euri- 
osity. But I say, young cranky, I’ve got: dan idea.” 

“Of what?” e. 

“To get out of this fix.” 

it9 How?” é 

“I think I shall set this hotel on fire,” sedately replied Jimmy, 
as if he was accustomed to do such a playful and ordinary act 
every day of his life. é 

Bob gazed at him with eyes that glistened like saucers. 

“Wild, stark, raving mad!” he commented. “Or else it’s worse. 
Go to bed, Jimmy, and I’ll put hot bricks to your head.” 

“T’m all right. I don’t mean to commit arson, Bob, but simply 
get up a racket, by which I hope to insure a few lives. You know 
he have been downstairs on a voyage of discovery?” 

“Yes” . 

ae a big gong which hangs in the lower hall.” 

+ es. 9 
“YT asked his royal dukedom behind the bar what it was for. and 
he said that in case of fire they could ring it and alarm the 


guests. You could not hear it*much further than Ireland, to judge 
from its looks.” 


+ Go on.” 

“About midnight I intend to have 
Patrick’s day,” Jimmy continued. 
to do.” , 

“What will it be?” . 

“Ring the fire gong: we'll raise the whole house, and T'll try 
to insure most of the guests here. It is a T. I. idea.” 

“Thoroughly idiotic?” 

“No, sir; tremendously intellectual.” 

* Bob didn’t take much stock in the 
plan, but he promised to do his part. 

Midnight soon arrived. 

All was still.’ 

Plainly most of the dwellers in the 
of the blissful. 

“ “Now is our time,” said Jimmy, as the clock struck twelve. 

Noiselessly the two conspirators against peace and quietness crept 
into the hall. | 

Jimmy took up a prominent position at one e : 

“Get ready to do your gong act, Rob,” he mike a 

Bob got by the gong. - 

PUR Leo aigga te spenred Jimmy at the top of his voice 

‘DBang—bang—bang! went Bob at the gone. creat ee 
earthly uproar. 8 ne 

In a second the wildest sort of confusion reigned. 


Doors on all sides flew open, and le—half-d¥essed or 
dressed at all—popped out. _ = = ate Ne 


Pa 
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in this house a sort of St. 
“Bob, you won’t have much 


hotel were snoring the sleep 


not: 


“You need a straight-jacket, Jimmy,” he said. “That supper — 


“tremendously intellect wal” _. 


= = 
“What's the matter?” cried a dozen voices. 
Fire—fire—tire!” cried Jimmy. 

Bang—bang—bang! went the gong. 

Out into the corridor rushed the startled guests. 
_ “Insure your lives—your only chance!” Jimmy eried, note-book 
in hand. “You'll never get out alive!” 

“Oh, merciful heavens!” shrieked an old maid, scantily clad. 

: Oh, fie, ma’am; please get in and dress,” pleaded Jimmy. “We 
ain’t rehearsing for the ‘Black Crook.’ ” 

“Is there a fire?” she asked. ~ 

_ “An awful one—stairs all burned away, cellar in flames—only 
way to escape is to climb down the side of the house.” ~ 

“Merciful Providence!” . 

“Only one chance to save your life, ma’am.” 

“Oh, tell me, brave youth!” 

“Insure yorr life. Insured folks never die. The company don’t « 
let them.” . \ 
po 3s 36 80 22 

“Statisties prove it. Here is a blank policy 
down. Your only hope. Here is a pencil. 

: “The old maid, half dead with fright, serawled a hasty signa- 
ture. =e 

“Oh, Lord, I shall die, anyhow!” she wailed. “I smell smoke!” 

“Probably it is the negro waiter burning,” said Jimmy. “Would 
you escape, ma’am?” 

“Pray save me, gallant boy!” 

“Skip right down the stairs, then. 

“Well?” 

“Put something around that blessed old form of yours, or folks 
will think that the museum is on fire and one of the curiosities 
has escaped.” 

But the old maid was already climbing downstairs at a race- 
horse gait, and did not hear him. 

“Victim the first,” Jimmy grinned. “Next.” 

“Next” chanced to be a burly Dutchman, in a loud attire of 
red flannel night-cap and a pair of rubber boots. 
He held his hat in one hand and a towel in the other, after the 
- approved style in which people at fires. generally save their valu- | 

ables. . | : 

“Insure your life?” asked Jimmy, grabbing him. 

“Mine Gott!” he vociferated. “Let me Fae 

“Do it cheap!” s 

“Ten thousand blazes! 

“We'll take the risks.” 

“Get oud of the way, I vant to esgabe.” 

“Well; you can’t till you insure your life. I won’t let you go till 
you do, and if you stay here, you’ll be burned to ashes in a second ie 

“He vos grazy,” said the Dutchman. “Holy Moses! I vill do 
anydhing!” . 

Jimmy had his name down in a minute. 

“Now, you can beat O’Leary’s time if you want to,” he remarked, 
letting him go. 

“Dot poor lunatic vill be roasted shust like a Goney Island 
clam,” he said, as he fell most of the way down the flight. 

Bob in his spells of rest from gong exercise was watching 
Jimmy’s little game. ; 

One of his brilliant 


- 


—_ 


put your name - 


But I say, ma’am.” 


* 
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I vos os goot as a dead man already 


ideas occurred to him. 


scared-to-death fleers from fire to subscribe to his books?” 
Bob left off ringing and awaited a chance. 

- Presently a half-dressed Irishman came rushing by. 
Bob grabbed him. 
“Only one chance to escape conflagration and cremation,” he 

said. “Subscribe for Professor Glue’s ‘Rise of Hieroglyphic Art 

in Antique _ Archives.’ Beautifully bound. Thirty-eight parts 
at——” 

“To the blazes wid ye an’ yer higoglyphic, fwhativer it is! If 
ye want to save it, put it in a cage. Let go av me!” yelled the_ 

Trishman. 

“You don’t go till you subscribe.” 

“I don’t?” 

“No, sir.” . 

“Ye’re a liar—take that, ye son av a gun!” and a right-hander 

placed square between Bob’s eyes caused him to relinquish his 

- hold and stagger back against the wall. : 

“Try it again, baby.” yelled Jimmy, who had witnessed the little 

isode. es, i 

Pc Whoop!” screamed a voice. “Room for the Wildcat of Oregon!” 

and a black-bearded western man, evidently a little under the 

influence of liquor, came bouncing along the hall. 
“Collar him on the fly,” advised Jimmy. , 
Bob did. f Ni 
He caught the wildeat by the leg. - ; 
“You're rushing to your death,” he said, “the halls are blazing. 
Subscribe for “Ihe Beauties of New land,’ written by——” | 
% ling coyotes!” the wildeat exclaimed. “Hands off, I’m 
the Prairie-flower of the Black Hills!” — ‘di 
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JIMMY GRIMES. 


| to subscribe.” 


| footed tadpole,” 


| @ood Lord, is there a fire?” 


He, too, was near a stairs, and why might not he get some half- 


r 


“I don’t care if you're the Skunk-weed of Oshk ‘T want you | 
There’s a present for ; : 


at picked up Bob- 


you, you web-— 
as if he was a 


“Subscribe ‘be blanked. - 
and the wilde } wile rica 
d. kicked him once or twice, a 


small dog, Whirled him aroun 
then flung him on the floor. ae | 
“A bull’s-eye for the Terror of the Great West!” roared the 
wildcat, as he sped on. “I've saved sixteen lives, and I’m going 
to save sixty more. Hurrah for bully old Oregon!” and taking ta 
flying leap over the balusters he disappeared from view. 
“To blazes with this old fire racket,” surlily said Bob, as he 
looked at his clothes. “I’ve got all the fire I Walkin ce 
“Grip a cripple or a baby in arms next,” advised Jimmy. oe ae 
insured six.” set ‘ RoR tes® 
“Just your darned luck.” 
Just then a terrific series of yells from the upp 
ridor attracted their attention. yes 
“What’s broke loose now?” asked Bob. = 
“Oh, look at it!” laughed Jimmy, pointing in the direction from 
which the outcries proceeded. cages er 
Bob obeyed. 
A comical sight was his reward. | 
Half-way through the fan-light, over one 
fat man struggling frantically. 
He had started to escape in that way, 
aperture when half-way through. 
“Help—help—help !” he eontinu 
The boys rushed toward him. 8 peg 
“What in the deuce are you doing there?” queried Jimmy. 
“Trying to escape!” replied the fat man. r eithe 
“Why don’t you get out of your door?” 
“T lost the key.” 
“Well, you’re a goner!” 


or- 


er end of the c 
fh w 


e 


ioe es 
he doors, was a 


of 


but had got stuck in the 


ed to screech. 


is ablaze. Everything is burned 
me 2 he 
pleaded the fat man. “I will reward 


“Tg there? The whole building 
except. this wing.” 
“Oh, save me—save me!” 
u most nobly.” 
“Business before pleasure. 
you?” . # 

“Tf I have any left to insure. How can I get out?” 

“Fast,” observed Bob, “or take a dose of salts. Then you may 
be able to slip through in a week or so. oh 


“Or you might get a goat in the insi 
said Jimmy. 

“Oh, please help me, 
affrighted woman scream downstairs. 


yo cs 
Will you insure your life if I save 


de to buck you. through?’ 


~~? a 
” asked the fat man,:as he heard some 
“T can hear the flames rage.” 


<< — 


“Ts your door locked?” Jimmy asked. 

* Yes.” SCN oa 2 
~ Without another word Jimmy lifted his foot and applied it 
vigorously to the panel. is 
Tt didn’t yield. 

Another application of boot. 

Crash, and the frail lock gave way, and the door flew open. 

The. boys rushed into the room. saab Sat 2a 

They grabbed the old chap by the feet. 

“A gailor’s wife a sailor’s star should be, a 


Yeo ho, my lads, yeo ho!” 
sang Jimmy, as he and Bob pulled away like bulls when the “yeo 
ho” came in. 

“Oh, Lord! You'll pull me apart. 


shoutec the fat man. 
“Once more for the chorus,” bade Bob. © 


Je-rusalem, I’m splitting¢” 


” 
4 a 


“Yeo ho, my lads, yeo ho 

But the old Chap was stuck fast. haga eG ew 

There seemed to be a strong probability that they would have to 
pull the building down if they wanted to get him outs. 
~ “Tisten to the flames roar!” exclaimed Jimmy, with 
at his chum. 

“If we want to save ourselves we'd better skip,” responded Bob. 

“Oh, merciful heavens, try to save me! I’ll give you money, 
palaces—anything !” ais 

“Will you buy books?” 


a wink 


asked Bob, business foremost in his 


thoughts. i PRS | 
“Cart-loads of them!” . ia kA 2 
“All right. we'll try it for the last time,” answered Bob. 
They grabbed his feet for the third time. etehs 
“Of all the wives as e’er you know, o . 


_ Yeo ho; Jads, ho—yeo ho—yeo ho! — : 
There’s none like Nancy Lee, I trow, 
Yeo, ho, lads, ho—yeo. ho!" (ae 


they Sang, as they pulled like a yoke of niger divi 
co . ! Hie ae 


PART XL. 


Jimmy and Bob pulled away at the fat old man who was stuck 
he fan-light, yelling for help and imagining that every moment 
he heard the roar of flames. | 

 “Puil, boys—pull, for the love of heaven!” he entreated. 
The boys concentrated all of their energies on one final, decisive 
peril. | . 

It was a success. | 

- In fact, it was too much of a success. 

_ The old gent descended like a mountain of flesh, and Jimmy and 
Bob went down on the floor in a hurry. 

“Am I all here?” asked Jimmy, ruefully, as he sat up and 
gazed about. 

_ “Wonder if the Living Skeleton still survives?” said Bob, look- 
ing at the prostrate fat man. ; 

- He was slowly arising. 

_“furt yourself?” queried Jimmy. 


4 “No—no,” replied the fat man, rushing for the door. “Let us 


9? 
“No place where we can hire wings,” practically replied Jimmy. 
‘You can’t escape through the door.” 
“Why not?” 

- “The stairs are all burned away.” 

“Great God! What can we do?’ ; 
We’il make highly interesting and charred corpses. 


> Burn. 
Better say your prayers, sir; the burning act will come on very 
soon.” 


The fat man seemed almost paralyzed with fear, and his face 
wps the color of a chalk-pit. ae 
“But I don’t want to get burned!” he exclaimed. 
“Neither did the nigger cook, but he is sizzling away in the 
most stylish manner with his arms folded and a full confession 
in his right shoe,” answered Jimmy. 
«How can we escape?” roared the’ fat man, totally oblivious of 
all save his eagerness to escape. 
_ Just then Jimmy. who was wondering what to do next, caugh 
sight of an umbrella standing in one corner. 
It was not a nice. gilt-edged umbrella with tassels on the top, 
and a scene in Switzerland painted on the handle. 
But was a huge cotton affair, that looked like a circus tent when 
t was raised, and had a handle the size of a small tree. 
#immy grabbed it. 
“IT have an idea!” he shouted. “We are saved!” 
® “Tell me,” gasped the fat man, 
_ “We will lower you to the ground in this umbrella.” 
.. “What!” 
| #N. T.—no taffy. I’m talking up to the bull’s-eye. If you don’t 
want to get cremated, this is your only chance. Where is a rope?” 
| “They don’t grow in this lot,” calmly answered, Bob. 
) “Have you a rope concealed anywhere around your person?” 
Wimmy inguired of the fat man. 
) “Heavens, no!” groaned that unfortunate individual. 
4 traveling agent for a rope factory. I’m an undertaker.” 
_ “Well, this fire will make trade good. Bob, if you was me, 
how would you die—in a standing or sitting position?” 
“Standing,” answered Bob; “the firemen can dig you out easier.” 
) “Don’t talk that way,” pleaded the fat man. “Oh, for a rope!” 
_ Jimmy, seized by a sudden inspiration, tore the bed-clothes from 
the bed. . 
A rope netting was disclosed beneath. 
ySaved!” yelled Jimmy, as he tore the rope up. 
He quickly knotted it together. 
It formed quite a long line—equal to reaching the ground from 
The window. 
He raised the window. 
Taking the umbrella. he opened it, and tied the rope to its handle. 
“All aboard, sir,” said he, to the fat man. “Step into the 
Palace car, sir.” 
“Tt will break,” said the gentleman addressed, staring in fear 
t the frail contrivance. 
“AIM right, sir,” responded Jimmy, “the flames are creeping up 
thé*hallway. You'll burn splendid. Fat men always do. Got any 
ist requests to make before we leave you? No charge for mes- 
enger service.” 
This determined the fat man. 
Hold on,” he cried, “I'll go!” 
e clambered out onto the window-sill. 
Careful, sir; remember that it ain’t an iron steamship you’re 
epping onto,” reminded Jimmy. “You ain’t as light as a dew- 
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he fat man with many a sigh clutched the handle of the um- 
a and twisted his: legs around it. “a 

‘his style six for a cent—background of roses thrown in if 

ed,” grinned Jimmy, as he and Bob carefully began to lower 
Pee aes Carey . 
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Down the side of the hotel, gripping on the umbrella, his face 
the picturé of misery, swayed the fat man. 

“Makes an interesting tableau,” said Jimmy, to Bob. ie 

“Highly moral group for Sunday-schools and church fairs,” 
whispered Bob in return. ; ; 

“Oh, be careful,” begged the man, as he swung against the 
bricks. 

“Got any particular spot where you would like to be buried?” 
asked Jimmy. e 

“What?” 

“Which do you prefer—a tombstone or a monument?” 

“What do you mean?” ‘i 

“Shall we plant an oyster flower, or a red—red cabbage over 
your grave?” 

“Please explain,” begged the fat man, in an agony of appre- 
hension as he gracefully bumped against a shutter. 

“Well,” answered Jimmy, “I don’t want to alarm you, but——” 

“But what?” 

“You won’t blame us if you go down somewhat unexpectedly.” 

“Oh, speak.” 

“The rope is giving away. There is a beautiful iron fence right 
below you, sir, with sharp iron spikes; you may not hit them.” 

The fat man nearly let go his hold, he was so affrighted. 

“Boys, noble youths, brave lads, if I only reach the ground in 
safety I will give you half of my property,” he wailed. 

“Two coal-scuttles, a stationary wash-tub, and an old hat,” 
parenthetically remarked Jimmy, then aloud: 

“We won’t drop you if we can possibly help it.” 

They did not. 5 

Aiter a jogging, swinging, bumping journey, the fat man reached 
the ground. “ 

“Safe at last!” he murmured, as he climbed out of his frail 
vehicle. 

“Say!” bawled Jimmy. 

“What?” he answered. ° 

“Got any gold about you?”. - 

“You will find five hundred dollars in my carpet-bag,” he an- 
swered. “Take it—you are welcome to it. But how will you 
escape?” : 

“Crawl through the key-hole, and float on the smoke!” yelled 
back Jimmy. .“Good-by, Daniel Lambert,” and the umbrella and 
rope landed at the fat man’s feet, while the two boys disappeared 
from the window. 

Meanwhile, a lively scene was being enacted outside of the hotel. 

One of the guests had carried the alarm of fire through the town. 

It wasn’t long before the whole fire department of Allegheny 
City came thundering up to the hotel. ‘ 

“Where’s the fire?” asked the foreman of one of the hose 
companies. : 

Nobedy knew. : 

The half-dressed guests were clustered outside of the house, but 
much to their surprise, no evidence of fire was visible. 

The proprietor of the hotel was on hand, too. 

“Who in the blank started the alarm of fire?” he asked. 

Just then Jimmy appeared. 

“'There’s the boy who was yelling fire!” cried half a dozen. 

The proprietor grabbed him by the back of the neck. 

“What do you mean by raising a false alarm?” he asked. 

Sb aidn te” 

“Who did?” 

Jimmy saw Bob enjoying the racket a short distance off. 

“There’s the fellow who did it!” he responded, pointing to Bob. 
“He was ringing the fire-gong. Naturally enough I shouted fire.” 

Without another word the angry proprietor dropped Jimmy and 
grabbed Bob. 

“You young scoundrel!” he exclaimed. “I’ve got you! 
my house, will you, by raising a bogus alarm of fire?” 

“He put me up to it,” Bob extenuated. 

“Who did?” 

“That fellow you just dropped.” 

“It is false!” answered Jimmy, stepping up. “I don’t know the 
person at all.” 

“Why, Jimmy!” gasped®Bob. } 

“My name is not Jimmy—it is Herbert,” 
hero. “You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“So he had,” put in a lady, who was elegantly arrayed in a 
bed-quilt and a man’s hat. - 

“Give him six months,” said Jimmy. 
ous character. : 

The proprietor handed the luckless Bob over to a constable. 

“Tl make a charge against him in the morning,” he said. “Take 


him away.” 
“Young man,” said Jimmy, solemnly, “I hope this will be a warn- 
you to desist from your wicked courses. If you leave me 


Ruin 


calmly replied our 


“He’s evidently a danger 


ing for 
the address of your prison I will mail you tracts weekl a 


“You cheeky galoot,”-began Bob, getting wrathy at what ap« 
peared to him to be a cowardly betrayal. 


srl ats ey 
NaS a atta Ne 


——— 


JIMMY. 


“What was that border ruffian saying to y 2” 
man, coming over. woes 
“He said you had’rats in your garret, repliec A 
“What is it any of his darned business?” querie 
excitedly. “S’pose that I have got rats in my ‘g : 
hain’t no law against it. Reckon a man can have rats or cats 
or walruses if he wants to in his own garret.” — ita 
“This deluded old fossil actually don’t know United States yet,” 
groaned Jimmy. “I mean that his opinion is that you're crazy.” 4 
The fat man drew himself up and clenched his fists, —S... 
“Where is the escaped convict?” he asked. “I reckon I can 
render him fit for one of my rosewood coffins, all modern im- 
provements, real silver nails, the only article. of its kind made 
in the United States—beware of imitations as-==2 2 | ; 
Once more the old gent checked himself and coughed apologetic- 


ally 


~*That’ll do, bite it off short,” responded Jimmy, with_a lordly 
wave of his hand. “Constable, remove the curiosity, and bury him 
in the deepest dungeon.” “ ‘ 
“Come along, ye young jail-bird,” said the constable, jerking 
Bob along by the collar. 
“But ” expostulated Bob. 
“Ne buts, or begorra I'll but yez wid a club,” and away went 
Bob struggling in the officer’s grasp. 
Hardly had he vanished before the hero of the umbrella fire- 
~escape appeared. j 
“Where are the charred corpses?” he asked, wiping his forehead. 
“What are you giving us, old sport?” asked the foreman of the 
hose company. 
“Phe poor, innocent victims of this terrible conflagration,” per- 
-spired the fat gent. 
“There hain’t been no conflag here,” laconically responded the 


foreman. “You'd better go to bed, daddy, and be rubbed with| “We'll have the supper now,” he resumed. ce i) 
hot bricks.” They did. : Leen 
Over a cozy supper in a cozy supper-room, for everybody in the 


“Are you crazy?” cried the fat man. “Didn’t I just escape with 
my life?” 

“Left your wits behind, though, didn’t yer?” 

“No, sir; I was saved by the heroism of a brave boy. If he 
is burned, I shall certainly bury him, free of charge, in one of 
my unrivaled satin-lined caskets, best in existence, indorsed by 
press, public and all who have ever used them as——” 

Here the speaker recollected that he was ringing in part of one 
of his business circulars, and stopped short. 

“Tf I eould only see the brave boy,” he said. 

“What would you pony up for the privilege?” asked a voice. 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“Take it. Here’s your heroic infant,” and Jimmy stepped out 
of the crowd. 

If he had been the fat man’s long-lost brother, with the usual 
strawberry mark upon his left arm, the old fellow could not have 
embraced him with more warmth. : 

“I was afraid you were burnt,” he said. “But they say there 
wasn’t any fire.” : 

“No, sir: false alarm.” 

“T apprecizte your heroism just as much, though. . But did you 
not have a companion?” 

“TI have been grossly deceived in him,” Jimmy said, with a long 
face. “He is a black sheep.” 

“You don’t say. Where is he now?” 

“Jugged.” 

The fat man looked mystified. 

“You don’t mean to say that—that he is in an ordinary jug?” he 
asked. < 

Jimmy laughed. 

“He’s in prison,” hie said, “for raising the false alarm of fire.” 

“You don’t say so?” 

“Slightly.” 

“But what was his object 

“Robbery, probably. When arrested he had a dozen spoons, six 
watches, a barrel of flour and a sofa bedstead concealed upon his 
person.” 

The old gent held up his hands in horror. 

“He had an honest face,” he remarked. 

“Can’t always tell by that,” sagely said Jimmy. “I knew a 
man who had a very honest face—such a phenomenally honest phiz 
that rich old coves used to stop him on the street and ask him 
to take care of their watches. That was what he told the judge 
when he was arrested for being a sort of walking jewelry store; 
but he got six months, all the same.” 

“Remarkable!” exclaimed the old gent. “Come with me, dar- 
ing youth, and we will have a quiet midnight supper.” 

“Oh, yummy,” grinned Jimmy to himself. “Brave boy—heroic 
youth—that’s me. It takes half a dollar, cash in advance, to 
know me.” 

“Say,” whispered a voice, interrupting Jimmy’s reflections. 

Our hero turned and beheld the foreman of the hose company 
at his shoulder. 

“D’yer know his old nibs?” asked the foreman, confidentially. 

“Nixey, Jim.” be 

“Beware of him.” 

“Why?” 

The foreman pressed his forehead significantly, and indicated the 
fat gent by a jerk of his thumb. 

“Off his crank,” he said. he 

“Crazy?” fe 

“Dat’s my mind. He’s been giving a lot of the fellers putty 
"bout escapin’ in an umbrella from the fourth story of the hotel. 
Reckon dat the fright crazed him.” 

“Oh, I guess he’s all hunk.” i: | 

“Mebbe, but if I was you, sonny, I’d borrow a pop an’ if he got 
too funny I’d pull on him. Do yer savvy?” and off sloped the 
foreman to go home with his company in deep disgust atthe false|parel. Ri "oh at i 
alarm. . “You’re not going to do anything wrong, are ae 


hotel was wide awake, the fat old gent divulged that his name was - 
Muggins, and that he was the proprietor of a flourishing under- — 
taker’s estaltishment in Reading, and he begged Jimmy if he ever 
got into the vicinity of the town to call upon him, . 

Jimmy promised. 

“Here’s your five hundred dollars, sir, that you said I could 
have,” he said, producing the bills. tf a 
* “Keep it for your bravery,” fervently said the fat old gent. 
“Tf you ever dic, my son, let me know, and J’ll bury you free of 
charge; yes, I will, in one of my improved General- Washington 
caskets, all varnished, photograph of deceased on top, protected 
by ‘trade-mark”—then, “bless me soul, I’m at it again,” and the 
old gent fairly groaned. eigoaers ee 

A thought struck Jimmy. . 

“Always grip the graft,” he said. “Say, Mr. Muggins, do you 
have any agents to sell your unrivaled wares on commission?” 

“Bless me, no.” . ) ; % 

“Let me try?” hos ee ee 

“A most remarkable and businesslike idea.. Of course you can.” 

“What per cent. will you give me?” _ 

“Twenty on cash sales—ten on time.” 

“All right,” replied Jimmy. “That will be hot. If IT can’t 
paralyze them with life insurance, Ill kill them with coffins. Got 
any circulars?” i 

Old Mr. Muggins had not, but he promised to send some %s 
soon as he zot home. Then he retired to bed again. 

Jimmy went up to his room, and lit a cigar, = ~ 

His thoughts wandered to Bob, and he could nor help laughing 
as he pictured his chum, sitting disconsolately in a dirty prison 
cell in the agreeable companionship of festive rats and sociaBie 
cockroaches. a apogee ure 

“Wouldn’t he just make an artistic massacre of me if he had 
me there now?” laughed Jimmy. “It was’mean, but I had to do 
it to save myself. Never mind, I’ll get him out, somehow.” 

With this salve for his conscience, Jimmy retired to bed. 

He was up bright and early. By careful and apparently un- 
concerned inquiries, he found out that Bob was to be taken before 
a judge that very morning at eleven o’clock. = 

Bob was temporarily locked up in the town jail, from whence he 
would be taken to the court under charge of a constable. 

This constable was to be an Irishman named Mickey Riley. 

Jimmy ascertained that this chap’s foible was lady-killing. 

In fact, he considered himself to be a perfect masher, although 
he was about as pretty as a Mexican idol in war-paint. © ¢ 

Jimmy found this out, and then looked at his watch. 

It was only eight o’clock, consequently he had three hours to 
operate in. a 

His resolve was soon made. 

The chambermaid who attended to his room at the hotel was 
about his size. Byer 

He accosted her in the hall, and boldly kissed her. 

Not much displeased, the girl started back. : 

“ Ain’t you awful!’ she cried. ; WA 

“Terrible—don’t I look awfully ashamed?” laughed Jimmy. 
“Do you want to make ten dollars, good-looking?” tee oe 

“How?” j : 

ey me one of your dresses, a cloak, and a hat for a little 
while?” ! 

“Gracious! what do you want of them?”  . * 

“To eat, Lady Hamilton. Will you do it?” 

The girl did not hesitate long. 

Ten dollars was a good sum to her. seh 

“Do it,” pressed Jimmy, “and I’ll float around in a satin-lingd 
barge week after next and marry you. I’m dead mashed on you.” 

“Taffy!” laughed the girl, as she hastened up to her room. 

She scurried back soon with the required articles of feminine ap- 


9) 99 
. 


“Only going to kill a highly respectable old lady. for the gold | 


teeth, ” answered Jimmy. “I say, baby mine.’ 
“Well, impudence.” 
“Don’t give me away. You’ll get your duds all safely back.” 
4 “Laws, I won’t tell,” promised the girl, as Jimmy slipped a ten- 
dollar bill in her hand. “I would like to know, though, what 
rou are going to do with the clothes?” 
“Consult any reputable clairvoyant, ” answered Jimmy. 
he ditch, Maria.” 
“Maria took the hint and disappeared. 
“Now for the transformation scene,” soliloquized Jimmy, as he 
ocked the door. —~ 
First he took off his coat, collar and necktie, and banged his hair. 
Then he put on the dress, and as it was rather short he rolled 
Ns pants up to the knee and secured them there. 
In a few moments, by careful and artistic effort, he stood 
syhanged into a rosy, coquettish-looking girl with a neat straw hat 
58 irched jauntily upon his head. 
“There!” he cried, as he examined himself in the glass. 


“Over 


SA Trt 


(a daisy ?- Just sweet sixteen and ma lets me wear long dresses.” 


PART XII. 


Ji immy made a very ‘rosy ieeked. good-looking girl. . 
_ He was soon made aware of this fact. 
_ He passed down the back stairs, and went out of the rear en- 
Lrance of the hotel. 
- On the corner of the street stood several hice outk be mash- 
Bt hich infest every town or city. 
They stared boldly at Jimmy. - 
+ “Ain’t she a daisy?” . - 
“Skip the gutter, my dear.” 
q “Hold On. baby oe 
“She’s somebody’ s lollipop. de 
“These were a few of the comments that reached Ji immy’s ears. 
“Guess I’m all right,” he chuckled to himself, “if I can mash 
those corner chromos,” and he smiled saucily back. 
One of the fellows, with more egotism than his friends, con- 
Bived that the smile was meant for him. ' . 
_ “Y’ve mashed her,” he said. . 
“Vike fun,” answered one of his -companions. 
ge bet I have.” 
~“Bet-you haven't.” 
“TI say I have. See if I eae t pick her os 
“Bet you a dollar you can’t!” 
eel taKe it,” 
The would-be lady-killer started in hot pursuit of Jimmy. 
That rogue heard the footsteps behind him and looked around. 
“I'll be hanged if one of the curiosities ain’t after me,” he said 
o-himself. “Til be the worst graft he ever tackled.” 
_ The lady-killer quickened his steps. 
He reached Jimmy’s side.- 
_ “Beg pardon, miss,” he said, all smiles, as he tipped his hat very 
politely. 
_ “What d’yer soy?” replied Jimmy, in a coarse voice. 
_ The other looked astonished. 
**“Beautiful day,” he essayed. 
“You’re a liar!” coolly answered Jimmy. 
y “Great Lord, who is the girl?” reflected the other, but he at 
not give up the attempt. 
“Tet me take your arm,” he impudently said, trying to fake 
Jimmy’ s arm in his own. 
_ “Guess you’ve gone about far enough, George,’ e thought Jimmy. 
There was:an ash-barrel filled with refuse near by. 
Without the slightest word of warning Jimmy let fly his right 


hand, struck the fop square on the nose and landed him on the | 


barrel. 
q It upset and over he went in the gutter amidst 4 shower of ashes 
and refuse. 
' “There, my little man,” said Jimmy. “Lie there—it will do 
you good. Wait there for a while, and I’ll send nursey around 

ith a baby carriage to wheel you home to ma.” 

If there ever was a completely demoralized and astonished chap 
: was he in the gutter. 
- He got ruefully up and looked at his spoiled clothes, and felt of 
js bleeding nose. 
fo Well, li be cussed,’ ” he said, as he arose and dove cone a side 
street to escape the jeers of his delighted friends. 

-Jimmy kept right on. 

He bad ascertained that Mickey Riley hung out at a saloon fa- 

iliarly called the “Dutchman’s.” 

He was soon there. 

He called to a little boy who was sitting on a barrel outside, 

nocently amusing himself with a live rat tied to a strmg. 

Here, sonny,” called Jimmy. 


‘bow. 


The boy put the string, rat and all into his pocket and waltgzed 
over. 
- “Do you know Riley?” Jimmy asked. 

“Yes, ma’am—the copper?” 

“The sale ; is he inside?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Go in and tell him that a young and lovely lady wants to see 
him outside. MHere’s a quarter for you.” 
The boy gripped the quarter and disappeared into the interior 


lof the saloon. 


Presently he re-appeared. 

A bullet-headed man dressed veny flashily and appearing fearfully 
conscious that he had a red necktie on. came out with him. 

“This must be Riley,” muttered Jimmy. “Wonder what mu- 
seum he escaped from?” 

“Do you want to-see me, miss?” said Riley with a tremendous 

“Is this Mr. Riley?” 

“The same, ma’am.” 

“Can I see you privately?” ~ 

“Av course. Do you object to entering the saloon?” 

“Is it respectable?” 

“Half avy the hizh-tone av the city live there, miss. 
come?” 

Jimmy assented. 

Riley led the way through the side entrance to a cozy little par- 
lor upstairs. , : 

“Riley, ye divil.” he was snickering to himself, “it is a masher 
ye are. Here is a purty colleen complately fascinated wid yer 
repuchation. It is axin’ ye to marry her she’ll be doin’.  Faix I 
belave it is me personal magnetism that does it.” 

Jimmy sat down upon a chair. 

“We are as secluded as if we were twenty ais beneath the 
earth, ma’am,” asserted Riley, with a most bewitching smile. 

Jimmy ogled him back. 

“Ah, Mr. Riley,” he said, with a sigh, ‘ 
love you.” 

Riley looked approvingly at his red necktie. 

“Shure, I can’t help it if nachure made me iligant,” he answered. 

“TI hear half of the young ladies in this town are on the verge 
of suicide about you.” 

“Be heavens! there was one near the depot that wanted to walk 
away wid herself wid a razor.” 

“Poor thing—I don’t blame her.” 

“Faix, she is terrible gone,” reflected Riley. “Divil a word does 
she know about the old woman at home an’ the six kids.” 

“Do you believe in love at first sight, Mr. Riley?” 

“Up to me neck, miss.” 

“You are not married.” 

“Nary. a: bit.” 

“Then, Mr. Riley,” said Jimmy, trying to rake up a blush, 

love you!” and she tumbled into his arms. 

Riley nearly fell over, but he braced up nobly. 

“Phat would Mrs. Riley say to this?” he wondéred. 
should look in now it would be a double-barreled funeral.” 

“Call me pet names,” sighed Jimmy. 

“Phat ?’ 

“Call me baby gumdrops.” 

“Shure, [ll call ye taffy if ye wish,” answered Riley, as lic 
imprinted a kiss on Jimmy’s rosy lips. 

“Darling,” murmured Jimmy, “will you do me a favor?” 

“A thousand, baby—baby <f 

“Baby gumdrops. Will you promise?” 

bed ei tse > ; = 

“IT have a brother,” 
awful exertion. 

‘“é Yis. ” 

“He is in trouble.” 

“Bad cess to the same.” 

“You are to take him to court this very morning. He will get 
locked up, and it will—break my heart!” sobbed Jimmy. 

Riley whistled in astonishment. 

“Whurroo!” he uttered. 

“He is a poor, inexperienced boy,” went on Jimmy, watching the 
effects of his words. “He isn’t versed in the world’s ways 

“Begorra, he’s learning fast,” commented Riley. “When I took 
him,to the station house last night he had a pack of ecards in his 
pocket, and he was requesting to play anybody in the lock-up.” 

“My poor brother,” screamed Jimmy, “they will ruin him. 
now he has to go fo prison.” 

The artful boy threw his arms around Riley’s neck. 

“If you could only let him escape,” he murmured. 

“It would be as much as my place is worth.” 

“But recollect how I love you.” 

Riley seratehed his head. 

“Tl manage it somehow,” he said, for he was completely gone 
on the supposed girl. 


Will ye 


‘no wonder the girls 


aa j 


“Tf she 


sobbed Jimmy, squeezing out a tear by an 


And 


“You will?” . 
“Shure.” aS prisoner, which, of course, ae nobly. disrega 
Jimmy pressed his hand. ~ | Riley was fixed up regally to meet his sup 

“I will never forget it,” he said. Where will I meet you?” : 

“At Casey’ S—yer know where it is—at three this afternoon.” cufts: that dangled about his finger nails, and 
Jimmy didn’t have any idea of where Casey’s was: situated. hideousness. 

He didn’t give it away, though. 3 “Bedad, I will kill her complately wid me » tone hy huckled, 

“By-bye,- baby mine,” he said, as he left the enamored liley. “Faix, I conjecthure that I will get a divorce aro TS. ley, and 

“I is oor ittle birdie, an’ I'se’ll fy to oo at three, sweeree sugar. marry me new gal.” se ve | 
“Dood-bye,” responded Riley, relapsing into baby talk, too. He swaggered into the dining-saloon where he ex ected to méet 
Jimmy got out of the saloon and ‘walked back to the hotel. Jimmy, and sat down at a table. : : i 
“That Riley is softer than a pound of butter chat somebody has “Has there been a leddy in here? he asked. : 

_ Sat on for a week,” he soliloquized. A nice old figure-head he has| “Yes,” answered the waiter. io ie 
for a masher—he’d make a bully top for a gate-post.” “What sort of a leddy?” ; 
He went to the hotel and changed his clothes. “She said she had walked all of they way from 1 Pa Se 
“Here, Nancy Lee,” he called out of his door to the chamber- | wanted five cents to. buy a bun with. a 
maid. “here are your trailing silks.” —_ -| “Ye are too fresh,” replied Riley. B ring me a orther int ie 
She took them smilingly. chop and a ang? ee beer. If a leddy axes for me,” sind her in. 
“Td li Z ~9” But no lady di = 
= a fee nae bre a nted them for’ to oe ‘ound the| ‘rie aul hacia that came were ech ne. of selling apples, or dix: ; 
corpse,” laughed Jimmy. posing of peanuts. ee 
“Oh, you horrid thing,” she ed: as she darted out of the room. Soe oe that restaurant till five o ‘clock. ae a 
mmy en he 
beanie — 4 = a “Bedad,” he said, as he slammed his hat onto fa: fore ay have 
He took him from his cell and mar¢hed him to the court house | been stood up. If I catch that young diyil, PU have him hanged, 
by a round about way. As for his sister—bedad, J belave she is no more as ‘sister than 
Presently "they arrived at a secluded corner. 2 iB woe I am a crockery elephant. Ga 
“Hit me,” whispered Riley. ‘ Seer: _ Riley thought so more than ever the next day. 
“What?”- gasped Bob. nee sic : Por he received a beautiful little note, which read: 
“Slug me!” ; 

“Say, I ain’t taking you to the jana ie sevice blurted Bob. “Wooden-eyed Riley :—Much obliged for lettiae my. ether go. 
“It’s all right,” assured Riley; “I saw your sister this morning.” | Sorry I couldn’t meet you yesterday afternoon, but had to Zo 
“Fust I ever knew that I owned one,” was on Bob’s lips; then a|®round to another house and help a fellow have a fit. Remember 

‘happy thought flashed through his mind that Jimmy might be at} ™e to Mrs. Riley, and tell her she need not keep awake nights 
the bottom of the “sister.” for fear of me cutting her out. I want a man—not a monkey. 
“What did she say?” asked Bob. Ee “Your baby—gum drops, ~~ 

“She said ye were young and fresh.” ; : J IMMY Grows. 

“Very fresh.” : 


“Bedad, ye’re roight—an’ axed me to let ye escape. F- promised It is needless ‘6 say that Riley = ae than a bull with a 
, 9 Z red flag in front of him. 
<i Sie Se ee mie ae aie to ze are ages He kicked: over chairs, jumped on his hat, and licked a little 
to lay on me back an’ howl bloody murther.” nigger. 


Volk teuhial arse 2 “Be Heavens!” he shouted; “ they played me ee a sucker! ‘She 
He hit Riley a gentle tap on the shoulder that wouldn’t hart?’ not a girl but a bye. Riley, ye are a ruined man. hed 


somebody bring me a bye wid a big club an’ a prodigious muscle? 
is foine exercise I will afford him bating avy me.” | 
But as no boy with a club was on hand just then, Riley did the 
next best thing. 
He went off—got whooping, galvanized, beastly ‘tight, and Rot 


a flea. 
Riley fell very artistically over a hydrant and earperaliy rolled 
onto his back, taking great care not to hurt the red necktie. 
“Murder!” he remarked, as if he was talking to himself. 
_Bob fled up the street like a flash. 


home about midnight. 
But a respectable old gentleman had witnessed the proceedings ; 
fram the stoop of a house nearby. ~~ . There he started a circus by pushing him wife on the stove, | 


He flourished ‘his umbrella and darted in Spout of Bok: chasing his children with a meat-ax and Latoya the cat out of the 


rindow. 
“Stand back, ye blessed ould idiot!” roared Riley, getting up on win 
one elbow; ae ’s desperate—he carries a shooter, an’ he’s got a soloed Pe abe = that Oa i ees escor ted im to the 
carvin’ knife twilve fate long up his sleeve.” Henaid it oe G AGiie face y 
” “ 
oe ee meats Hee Bye ees Pee eb  . Begorra!” he muttered, between his clenched tet, as Me left 
Bob wasn’t long before he disappeared down a side street. ea sete Ad resence, “It is square onto them ee T will git a it 
He ran ker-plunk into Jimmy’s arms. 2 
“Well, jail-bird, where are you flying now?” asked Finny. 4 Silas or not the Irishman kept his word: future Pe ciopments : 
“You’re a nice pill,” said Bob, as soon as he’had recovered his As Fee Veamy and Boh they ae drei d to Ben ane, 
eae at Jimmy with the five hundred dollars given him by the undgr- 
; Sugar-coated # 4 e Z taker had settled his hotel bill at Allegheny City, tipped the waiters, — 
“You're a mean sneak,” panted Bob. taken his bogus diamonds from out of the safe, purchased new — 
Oh, go ahead, call me sweet and tender names. Are you a suits of nobby clothes for himself and Bob, and had Mates hundred © 
married man or a dog?” : o> Sate: 
“That's all right, Jimmy; you played me a contemptible trick. Consequently our good-natured, devil-may-care little hero felt as 
Pipes e mee sailed ee nb jolly as a little tin king. | 
don't want nothing to do with you. Arriving at Reading, they put up at the Keystone ‘House. 
“Bobby, my boy,” calmly replied Jimmy, “don’t let your angry] After dinner the boys strolled out into the main- street of the 
passions rise. I firmly decline to be shook. In me you see your flourishing city. 


preserver. “Got a cigar; Bob?” asked Jimmy, as they walked none, Guna 


“Like blazes!” all the pretty girls. And Readi “the pag | 
Tt is so. If it hadn’t been for me, you’d been riding luxuriously they Ae pl pat Me: nae Be meee . a 


in the Black Maria to spend a ten-days’ vacation in the lockup.| Bob felt in his pocket. a 
Behold your sister!” A “Owing to some unexplained miracle I’ve got. Hie is he Le ad 


“Was it you that got up the sister snap?” asked Bob, forgetting | “Give-away cigars?” 
his wrath. “What are those?” nN ouone 
“Yea. I’m going to flee to some coral isle with Riley, and start] “Stinkers that a fellow can’t smoke for fear of death ia : 
a tribe of highly educated and strictly religious savages.” and saves them to give away to his friends.” — : 
Jimmy told Bob the whole story, and Bob, laughing at the yic-|_ “Oh, no,” laughed Bob; “these are quite the propah. a 7 
timized Riley, forgot his anger. Haye one?” | 
At three o’clock Riley was on hand at the rendezvous. _ Jimmy accepted the proffered weed, and bie: the er 
We had told his superiors a stupendous parable about how Bob| “Superior cabbage,”™he r emarke a. lig | 
had knocked him down and half-butchered him, and had received a] Bob hadn't. — 
rep which he didn’t care. mil in the sire | Neither had he a match. 


JIMMY GRIMES. 


body ever has matches when they are wanted. 
mmy looked around for a chance to get a light. 
owded car was coming down the street. — 
as filled with people. —_ 

ere was a big picnic-on the tapis that afternoon, and the 
e were hurrying to the grounds. 
mmy watched the car pass by. 
e back platform was chock full of men. 
‘Leaning against the brake was a most respectable old gentle- 
Min, respectably arrayed in a shining suit of black, and a most 
sputable high hat. ey 
He was smoking a big cigar with every evidence of satisfaction. 
“Hey—hey—hey !” bawled Jimmy, suddenly. 
. The old gentleman looked around. 
| “Hey—hey—hey!” repeated Jimmy, at the top of his voice, 
eckoning vigorously..: ' 
The old gentleman looked inquiringly at him. : 
*You-—-you—you, come here—here—here!” repeated Jimmy, as 
‘ the old gext’s life depenged upon his instant obedience. 
Therold gent hurried off of the car. | 
Half a dozen, attracted by Jimmy’s outries, followed at his heels. 
~ What’s the matter?” asked a score of voices. 

‘The old gentleman was partially frightened, for he didn’t know 
hat might be the matter. 

He hastened to Jimmy’s side. 

“What is up?” he asked. 

“Can I trouble you for a light, sir?” politely asked Jimmy. 

~The old gent handed over his cigar with rather trembling fingers. 
“What do you want of me?” he begged. 

Jimmy returned the cigar with a second bow. 

“T only wanted a light, sir. Got it now, and I’m much obliged. 
Ro the same for you some day. ‘Ta-ta!” | 

_ The old gent gazed at him with bulging eyes. 

- “Was that all you wanted of me?” he gasped. 

e *Kerect.” 

“Why, you inipndent young rascal!” yelled the old gent; “you 
fave made me miss my car.” 

It was so. 

The car had started off, and was rapidly ‘growing small in the 
listance. 

“Darn it!” roared the old gent. “There won’t be another car 
for half an hour. What shall I do?” 

_ “Sit on the curb-stone and enjoy the scenery,” politely answered 
Jimmy, as he and Bob darted around the corner, pursued by the 
Mi gent’s cane. 
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_ From Reading the boys went to a flourishing city not far away, 
which, for certain reasons, we will call Irontown. 
They put up at a grand hotel, and had quite an enjoyable time 
till Jimmy got a fearful toothache. 
_ All of you boys who have ever had the pleasure of a struggle 
with a good, healthy toothache, know what fun it is! 
_ One night the toothache of Jimmy’s was particularly severe. 
_ He sat up in bed and swore, and lay down in bed and prayed, 
and twisted in bed and wept, but it was of no avail. 
_ The toothache kept right on with fifty horse-power. 
_ He tried toothache drops, and burnt the inside of his mouth off. 
He put hot poultices on the side of his face till his cheeks looked 
like amateur mountains. . 
He stuffed his tooth full of cotton. 
- He swallowed paregoric to deaden the sense of pain until he 
got sea-sick, and threw up most of his food for the last two or 
hree years. : o 
“Tt didn’t do any good, though, for the tooth ached away as 
lively as a cricket. 
_ OF course, Bob could not sleep with such a restless bed:fellow. 
_ “Will you be still?” sleepily expostulated Bob. 
_ “LPve got a toothache,” moaned Jimmy. 
_“That’s the six thousandth time you’ve said so.” 
eit. hurts.” hee a 
“Remarkable for a toothache.” 
~“Y’m most dying.” 
_“TInsure,your life,” heartlessly chuckled Bob. 
“Tf I ever get well I’l] punch your head for that,” threatened 
my. “Ou—ouh! Jerusalem sap sage how it pains!” 
“If you don’t shut up, and either go to sleep or die, I’ll kill you!” 
Bob, as he rolled over and endeavored to go to sleep. 
t last, just as he was wondering whether it would hurt much 
ut his throat, Jimmy got to sleep just about morning. 
He only slept about an hour. 
_ There was a shuffle of feet in front of his window, a few chords 
reparation, and then the sound of a band broke out upon the 
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Not a good band. ; 

But an independent band, every instrument of which appeared 
to be playing by itself without regard to time or tune. 

Jimmy woke up, 

He heard the din. 

He kicked Bob. ‘ 

“Wake up,” he shouted, “there’s murder in the air!” 

Bob woke up. 

He listened. 

“Smother me with a bolster,” 
father’s Clock.’ ” 

“Let’s get up and bust it,” proposed Jimmy. 

The boys tumbled out of bed and looked out of the window. 

Below them was a band of dirty musicians playing on dirty 
instruments and surrounded by an awed and admiring crowd of 
dirty street boys. 

The leader—a genuine Italian—hbeheld the boys, and he held out 
a dirty cap with a truly Italian pantomimical accompaniment. 

“What’s that—-a monkey act?” asked Bob. 

“‘No—he intends to express his admiration of our manly beauty 
and ruffled night-shirts,” answered Jimmy. 

“Mona!” requested the Italian. 

“What d’yer say?” returned both of the boys. 

“Mona.” 

“Oh, it’s tag—he’s counting,” grinned Bob, with an approving 
nod of his head, as he raised the window. “Go ahead, Garibaldi, 
we're in. Ana, mana, mona, mite, bossa, lona bono bite—we wo.” 

Evidently the Italian took it for the language of his own sunny 
clime. 

“Speaka Italian?” he asked. 

“Yaw,” laughed Bob. “Oui—Si. Senor. 
—nix for stay—set ’em up again.” 

- The Italian rattled off a lot of vernacular and looked up at the 


he groaned, “if it ain't ‘Grand- 


Parley vous Francaise 


-window inquiringly. 


“Knowo what I saya?” he asked. 

“Most assuredly,” replied Bob. 
course it’s so.” 

A frown gathered upon the other’s face. 

“Moogic—mona,” he repeated; “nica moosic.” 

“Very,” commented Jimmy; “beautiful musicbeautiful for a 
dead march. Beats a boiler factory in active operation.” 

The Italian didn’t understand Jimmy’s remarks, but he perfectly 
understood himself. He wanted money. 

He held up a cent, and pantomimed that he would like more of 
that coin. 

Bob regarded the penny with perfect approval. 

“Good cent,” he assured.’ “1857—head of Liberty. 
right, Mazzini.” : ¥ 

Meanwhile the rest of the band, ‘all Germans, had started off 
on “Grandfather’s Clock” again. 

This was too much for Jimmy. : 

“Skip, you dark-faced sons of trombones!” he yelled, with a 
threatening gesture. 

“Mona,” once more pleaded the leader. 

“Nixey, Jim. N. G—no good—climb—climb—vamose—dance 
—five-step waltz, or I'll start a cemetery right here,” and Jimmy 
exhibited a most formidable revolver. 

With angry gestures and sullen brows the musicians slunk away. 

The leader shook his fist menacingly at Jimmy. 

“Me getta square,” he said. f 

“Getta parka, getta prairie, too, if you want to,” laughed 
Jimmy. the toothache gone now, as he shut down the sash and went 
to bed. 

He was asleep in a minute. Not for long, though. 

Bob awoke him with a hearty kick. 

“What the deuce is the matter now?” groaned Jimmy. 

“TListen.” 

Jimmy obeyed. 

The strains of “My Pretty Red Rose” saluted his ears. 

“Gilmore’s Band is back again,” said Bob. “Ain’t it pretty?” 

“Give me cats,” answered Jimmy, as he arose, thoroughly mad, 
and put for the window. ~* 

He lifted the sash and looked out. : 

Down below was the same old band, playing away on the same 
old instruments, and surrounded by the same old crowd. 

“Mona!” bawied the leader, with a smile of triumph, as he held 
out his cap. 

“Get out,” answered Jimmy. 

“No. getta.” 

“T’ll make you.” 

“Coma downa—lItalian man carry knife—sticka American !” 

“Very bad man,” commented Bob, who had come to the win- 
dow, too. “Shouldn’t wonder if his hands are dyed with the gore 
of thousands. Nice, agreeable party to have at a funeral.” 

“Ill fix him,” said Jimmy. “Bob, fling him some lucre.” 


“My sentiments exactly. Of 
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Bob felt in his coat pocket and produced a bad five-cent -piece. 
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“He can’t speak English, and he won’t know he te he 
said, tossing the coin down. 

The Italian picked it up. 

He examined it and bit it carefully. Evidently the test was un- 
satisfactory. 

“Badda,” he scowled. 

- “Put it in a money-box on a ene horse car, then,” advised Bob, 
smiling agreeably. 

Meanwhile Jimmy had gone into several empty rooms near his, 
and secured the water pitchers. Most of them were filled with 
water. ° 

He retutned with them to the window. 

The Italian was inclined to compromise. 

“Giva mia tenna cent me playa,, ‘Nancy Lee,” oncea then go 
*way,” he offered. “No giva mia tenna cent staya all day.” 

“Says he’ll stay all day—can’t bear to part from us. Deuced 
kind of him,” said Bob. 

Jimmy divided ‘the water pitchers, giving half to Bob. 

“When I say ‘Italy drowned,’ ” he curtly ordered. 

The Italian had commenced another harangue. 

“You stingy, snida gentlemen,” he commenced. 


“Hear—hear!” yelled Bob, vigorously applauding, to the great 


Joy of the gathering crowd below. 
“You no wisha to see poor men maka honest living.” 
“Bully boy!” 
“You cheata poor man.” : ® 
“We jump on the poor man. Encore,” shouted Bob. 
“You haba sno heart. Your heart eez stona—no ’preciate music 


: of Italy, you.” 


“Italy—drowned!” shouted Ji immy. Swish sw tah. splatter, 
splash! went the contents of the water pitcher. 
About two gallons struck the voluble Italian, and the Test of 
the aqueous torrent dispersed over the band. 
“Baptize the heathen, $3 remarked Jimmy, as he socked it to them. 
“Wash off their sins,” sang out Bob, as he, too, emptied his 
pitcher. 


The big Italian raved like a maniac in the cuss words of his own 


tongue. 

He cotiid siand being ‘shot at or hit with chairs. 

But being struck with water—he, who had not applied water 
to his person since he was born. 

it was too much. 

And the rest of the band was equally wild. They didn’t admire 
water. 

“Nice littie circus we’ve started,” laughed Jimmy. “Bet they 
won’t wake us up any more.” 


“Cheese it!” yelled a voice from the crowd. “The gutter-snipe’s 


got a rock. Look out for your heads.” 

Sure enough, the vindictive foreigner had grabbed a rock. 

He held it poised, and was about to throw it. 

But Fate, in the person of an Irish policeman, interfered. 

“Drop the brickbat,” he érdered. The Italian obeyed. 

“Those boys throwa water on me,” he said. 

“It is good for ye—ye low-living foreigner, ” said the officer, 
with that kindly courtesy so noticeable in men of his race to the 
Ttalian nation. 

“Me wanta justice. ey 

“I don’t care—bounce.” 

“Me staya here. Thisa free country.” 

“Not for Italians or Chinese. Get out. ye monkey-aters, or I’]l 
lock the whole av yez up for attimpted infanticide.” 

The Italian saw it was no use to make a kick. 

He and his drenched musicians slunk away, with many a re- 
vengeful and skulking glance at the window which contained the 
two boys. 

-  2a—ta, sweet lips,” yelled Jimmy. 

“Good-bye, lovey,” roared Jimmy. 

“Go to diable!” hissed the Italians, while the stalwart. police- 
man walked stately behind them flourishing his club, and realizing 
that he was a noble work of nature. 

After rising, the boys spent the uae part of the day in peey 
seeing. 

Amongst other buildings that they visited was a deaf and dumb 
asylum inclosed in beautiful grounds. 

The asylum was fitted up splendidly inside, for it was a private 
charity, and the boys were quite struck with it. 

“If I ever get deaf and dumb I’m going there to board,” said 
Jimmy, as they passed out of the grounds and strolled down the 
streets. 

“You'd get kicked out for a nuisance before you were there a 
week,” laughingly responded Bob. 

“You couldn’t get in at all,” responded Jimmy. 

“Why not?” 

“Against the rules.” b 

“What rules?” 

“Didn’t you see them? Dogs and other animals not admitted. 3 


y 


Bob pretended to be very much insulted, and knocked playful 


James’ hat off. While they were scuifting in 
another, they came to a side street. — 


Jimmy looked down. 
A fat old fellow, with a bare bald Head: ane shi 
slippers, was racing a crowd of fleeting musicians ; Be 
The old fellow had a double-barreled shotgun in his hax es and hie: 
looked mad. 
The musicians ran past the boys at the top of ‘their speed, and 
Jimmy recognized the face of the first and mia + 
“Holy peppers, Bob!” he cried, “it’s his. nibbs. ee ue es 
“Who?” a 
“Garidaldi.” 


“Garibaldi who?” 
“Don’t you know, stupid? The refined son of sunny fay that 


I treated to a shower bath this morning. The persistent macaroni 
cater that howled for ‘mona.’ ” 

“Smother me with kisses if it ain’t,” surprisedly commented B 

By this time the old fellow with the gun had reached the spot. 
He paused, and wiped off his brow with the back of his hand. 

“Hot work,” sympathizingly observed Jimmy. a . 

“ Awful,” groaned the other, glancing viciously around as if to. 
discover any brass-bander who would make a good mark, | = : 

“What seems to be the matter?” z 

“That infernal band!” 

“What did they do?” 

“Been playing before my house for hours, just as. " was trying 
to get a nap. Played ‘Grandfather’s blasted—blasted—blasted 
clock.’ Wish te the Lord the man that wrote it had to hear it for 
years.” 

“Wouldn’t they go away?” 

“Said they wanted money. Their leader, some blasted foreign 
murderer, I suppose—tlooked like it, at least—told me to ‘soaka 
my head’ when I ordered him off.” 

“Had to go gunning finally?” 

“Yes; wish I’d shot half a dozen, blast ’em!” and the fat fellow 
put his gun over his shoulder and went home. 

“Nice time those talented exiles are having i in America, bs chad 
Jimmy. 

But Bob was too deeply interested in a young lady whom he had 
observed at a window near by to reply. 

Presently the young lady was joined by a second young lady, 
and, wonderful to relate, Jimmy got interested in that particular 
window. 

Until chancing to glance at the corner opposite from where they 
stood, he discovered the brass band gathered wofully. 

“Soe me brace Garibaldi,” he said, letting the young ladies slide, 
very ungallantly. x 

He crossed the street. 

“Garibaldi made a frightened movement to flee, as if he ex- 
pected Jimmy had another supply of water pitchers concealed about 
his person. ‘ 

Jimmy held out his hand in token of friendship, 

“Friends, old man,” he said. 

“No tricks?” asked the other, 

eNixey,<J im,” 

The other hesitated. 

“What luck?” continued Jimmy, offering Garibaldi a cigar, which 
that foreigner accepted most eagerly. 

“Harda luck,” he answered, with a most agonizing shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“N. G., hey, Garibadli.” 

“My name no Garibadli.” 
" Well, No Garibaldi, how are you?” a « 
“No—no, not No Garibaldi name: ; not Garibaldi. Me not 
Garibaldi.” : 

“George Washington, maybe.” —~ 

iT No—no. ” 

“Chrissy Columbia, hey?” } 

“Not knowa he. My name Pedro.” 

“Sancho Pedro?” Sea a ! 

“No, Pedro Vecoli de la Monticasi Serufa Guiseppe Alesso — 
Vagueirlletto.” ah 

“Too short,” criticised Jimmy. “There ain’t enough of it. Your. 
parents didn’t do their duty. I shall be forced to all you. _Pedto — 
for short. Pedro, I don’t bear any malice for ponkiee you thiag 
morning. Come, take a drink.” 

Pedro willingly obeyed. 

Over a glass of beer he chatted away like a monkey. oy. 

According to his story he had struck very hard luck in this par- 
ticular city. 

Business was very bad; people had no taste for choice music, 
and positively refused to contribute to its support. 

“Been here ona day,” he complained; “getta wet; getta ie | 
o er by street car; getta elubhed by polisa; getta chased yadda 
ole man with gunna.” ‘i 
“Ob, you've had a deuce of a time,” soberly ‘assut d 
Bisa never was as good as ee it? prise a ‘second | 


The Italian complied. 
He grew more garrulous. 


He confideé to Jimmy that he could sp 
ly, and could not read it at all. 


* 


__with a sweep of his hand, which bore reference to his waiting com- 

-. patriots outside. . 

3 - His words put a base idea into Jimmy’s head. 

ay “’Nother racket,” the rogue grinned to himself. Then aloud: 

2 “Say, Pedro, old Jubilee of one, I can put you in the way 

: ef making lots of money.” Bs 

4 “How?” eagerly asked Pedro. 

3 “You’re a stranger to the city?” 

“Yes; getta fired off cars here. No know it at alla.” 

E. “Good boy. Now, there’s a big house just down the street.” 

he, “Where?” 

" »« “Pil steer you to it. A gentleman—lots of gold’ in it—lives 
there. He’s crazy for music; loves to hear a good band.” 


“My banda is ze best in America,” proudly said Pedro. 


“Ken dolla 1”. 


“Nothing less. But he is a little peculiar. 


fumed salver, to you. Oh, he’s very high-chone, way up!” - 

Of course Pedro was crazy to go to the big house and the rich 
gentleman at once. 

They left the saloon where they had been imbibing. | 


flirtation with the window beauties. 
“Drop those daisies till later,” whispered Jimmy. 
“What’s np?” 
«Racket with Garibaldi.” 
- Bob stuffed his handkerchief back into his pocket, kissed his 
~ hand to the girls, and followed Jimmy. “ 
That exemplary cherub was walking down the street at the head 
ef the Italian band. 
“Where the deuce are you going to take those chromos of mis- 
ery?” asked Bob, catching up to him. 
“We're going to have a concert, Beauty.” 
“Where?” 
z “Deaf and Dumb Asylum.” — a 
What?” 
“Do you want me to put it on a poster? I Say that we’re going 
down to the deaf and dumb asylum to have a musical matinee.” 
Jimmy accompanied his words with a most prodigious wink, and 
*. Bob tumbled to the little game. 
: They soon arrived in front of the asylum. 
“Here we are,” said Jimmy. 
“Dis a-placa?” asked Pedro. 
“Yea—this is the chateau. Fire away!” 
Pedro looked curiously at the big sign on the gate, which read: 
“DEAF AND DtumMB ASYLUM.” 
“Whata dat?” queried he. 
* “Phe door-plate.” answered Jimmy. 


“What it saya?” 

“Got the man’s name on—Mr. Leviticus Hogsweat.” 

“Queera nama,” commented Pedro, as he marshaled his band 
_ upon the sidewalk. 

Out upon the air burst the strains of “Who, Emma,” while 
Jimmy and Bob leaned up against the fence and listened admir- 
ingly. ; 

The band played nobly. 

Visions of the dollars floated through their heads, and they 

reveled in dreams of flowing lager and five-cent cigars. 
_* Therefore “Whoa, Emma” was rendered with most remarkable 
‘variation. . ® 
The boys enjoyed it hugely. 
“Ain’t it nifty?” said Jimmy. 
“Great,” corroborated Bob. 
“Immense melody.” 
“Immense wind, you mean. Better insure that trombone play- 
’s life, Jimmy, out of regard for his family.” 
“Why?” 
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through his instrument in a very few minutes.” 

Just here Emma whoaed to a stand-still. 

Pedro looked inquiringly about. No gentleman, or no servant 
as yet visible. Hverything was quiet in the asylum. 

“Oh, you haven’t played half enough, yet!” assured Jimmy. 
— “Sail in again.” 

“Then will man come out with mona?” Pedro inquired. 

_‘ “Most probably. Play up lively. 
@ noise. 


Rouse mit him—sling in the fancy touches.” 


a 


eak English but imperfect- 


“No so can any of ze others; dey is ze Yarmana men,” he ended, 


“Yes; best unhung. Well, you go down there, play for him in 
- front of his house, and he’ll be apt to give you ten dollars at least.” 


Perhaps you may 
have to play three or four times before he sends out his black 
servant with the ten dollars, done up in tinted paper, on a per- 


_ Bob was still standing on the street corner, doing a handkerchief 


“Because I am morally certain he will blow himself away | 


Don’t be afraid to make | 


Pedro did not understand more than one-quarter of the oration, 
| but he guessed at its purport. 

He signaled to his band, and they burst out with “Killarney” | 
in a style that shook the sidewalk. Zi 
_ “Bully,” encouraged Jimmy. ‘“That’s music. Play that way in 
a Morgue, and.it would wake up the found deads.” 

Pedro smiled, and encouraged his men with further exertions. 

They blew as never men had blown before. 

But still when they had finished the asylum was as quiet and un- 
disturbed as ever. 

Pedro looked perplexed. 

“Didn’t I tell you,” said Jimmy, “that you would have to play 
three or four tunes before you got any money?” 

Pedro nodded, and once more the band wrestled with “Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” 5 

Right in the middle of the piece the door of the asylum was seen 
to open. c 

“Here coma ze man,” cried Pedro, joyfully. 

Sure enough a man was seen walking rapidly down the path 
towards them. 
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PART XIV. 


The brass band in front of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum was 
anxiously awaiting the man who was coming down the walk. 

“You tinka he come wid mona?” Pedro asked Jimmy. 

“No doubt about it—he’s loaded with gold. That last tune 
fetched him,” answered Jimmy. 

“It would have fetched a stone man,” murmured Bob, whose ears 
were yet ringing with the din of the band’s last exertions. 

The man rapidly approached. 

As he got nearer he didn’t look likesa delighted mortal. 

On the contrary, he had a general look of wanting to fight some- 
body about bim. - 

He shouted inquiringly at Pedro: 

“Is this band broke loose from manaic cells?” he asked. 

“Whatta?” asked Pedro. 

“Are you crazy?” continued the man; “just swim out with those 
damned old bugles.” 

Pedro looked as if he could not believe his ears. 

“Swimmea out!” he repeated. 

“Yes; skedaddle, vamose, pedestrianate !” 

“Whatta for?” 

“What in the deuce are you playing for here, anyhow? Why 
don't you go and play in a desert, or in a cemetery? It would be 
almost as sensible.” 

“Whatta you giving me?” 

“A club, if you don’t climb. I believe you’re tight.” 

Pedro appeared hurt at the base insinuation. ; 

“Me no drinka—signa pledge. No drinka ’cepta twica week. 
Me waita for man to coma out with mona,” he returned. 

“You'll wait then till you’re all mummies before you get any 
money here,” replied the man. “Don’t you know, you fools, that 
this is a Deaf and Dumb Asylum?” 

“A whatta!” fairly shrieked Pedro. : 

“A Deaf and Dumb Asylum. Folks that live here could sit on 
the roof of a powder mill and not hear when it blew up!” 

Pedro grabbed the man by the arm. 

“You speaka trufe?” gasped he. “No giva Italian man taffy ?” 

“If you tell me I lie Pll knock the whole head off you, you 
macaroni-chewer!” threateningly responded the man. 

“Boys saya rich man live here, lova music,” wailed Pedro. 

“They’ve been giving you a grand kid. Where are they?” 

Sure’ enough—where are they? : 

Not in sight. 

They had taken advantage of Pedro’s conversation with the man, 
and had faded away like Arabs. 

But Pedro’s troubles were not yet at an end. 

The same policeman who had driven him away from the hotel 
appeared. 

“Be gorra! will yez never take a bounce?” he asked. 

Pedro iaid a finger on the policeman’s coat, ane tried to explain 
things. 

Here was a golden opportunity that the latter did not neglect. 

“ “Assault an officer in the execution of his duty. will yez?” he de- 
manded. . “Come along, ye son ay a hand-organ!” : 

Grabbing Pedro by the collar, despite the latter’s resistance. he 
took him to jail. 

Next morning he was taken before a 
from the effects of a wine party. 

The, officer charged Pedro, on general principles, 
drunk and disorderly. : 
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Naturally the judge was intensely down on li 
quor, ee ‘sen- 

— Sey o sixty days’ Seomears as a warning to the 

tempera then went out and had a whisk -cocktail to uench 
his indignation. ‘ : 

As for 2 or ay heroes, they skipped the town—in show 
parlance—that night. 

They went to Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, arriving 
there at night. 

They stopped at the United States Hotel, and immediately went 


Jimmy tooked at his calendar before his head sought the pillow. 


* Darned if to-day ain’t the last day of March!” he said. 
Yes,” answered Bob, “we’ve been on the road just six weeks! 
“Tt seems six years!” said Jimmy. 
Hasn’t the month been awful warm, almost like June? Remem- 
ber, cull, they actually had a sort of a picnic. on Haster.” 
“Guess the old cull that I asked for a light remembers it,” 
laughed Jimmy. “Wonder did he get to the picnic at all?”  - 
SEAL meee a clairvoyant,” suggested Bob. “Good night, sister!” 
and “good night, brother!” replied di immy, as he remembered the 
circus with Riley, the constable. 
Bob got up bright and early the next morning, ieivin’ Jimmy 
fast asleep. 


He scurried about the city for half an hour, and returned with 


a smiling face. But he didn’t go up to see Ji immy. 

That lad slept like a top. Presently a rap at his door dis- 
turbed him. E 

“Come in!” he shouted. 

-The door was shaken violently. 

“D'yer want a bloke ter bust in der hull business?” asked a 
rough voice. “It’s locked.” 

“Some of Bob’s funny work,” declared Jimmy, as he got up. 
“That prize idiot has actually gone to work and locked the door 
on the outside, and pitched the key back through the fan-light. Vl 
murder him some day.” 

It was as he surmised. 

‘The key lay upon the floor. 

“Anything to make me get up and do a quarter mile in Bas bare 
feet,” groaned Jimmy, unlocking the door. 

A stranger was visible. + 


A stout, short, box-built man, pock-marked and broken-nosed, 


who appeared to be guiltless of neck. 

In his hands were two pairs of boxing gloves. 

“Dis Jimmy Grimes?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, den, I’m O’Leary’s Mouse.” 

The neckless man appeared to think that this announcement 
conveyed all the information necessary, and slouched down on a 


—* chair. 


“Get inter yer duds,” he said, “for I hain’t got a year ter lose 


here. I’ve got ter go around der corner ter kill a bloody Dutchman 
for sassing my best gal.” 

Jimmy couldn’t have been more surprised if his bureau had sud- 
denly got up and indulged in a quadrille. 

“What do you want?” he at last succeeded in saying. 

“Do I look as if I wanted ter play croquet or do a trapeze act?” 
responded the Mouse, with intense sarcasm. 
young feller—if yer going ter box—box! ie 

“But I don’t want to box,” answered Jimmy. 


“Than what in blank blank blank, _double sun-blank blazes did 


you send for me for?” 

“TI didn’t.” ; 

The Mouse looked pugilistic. é 

“See here, my bloomin’ mountain grouse,” he responded, “don’t 
ye take me for a hay-seed from a hay-mow. Do you see that ere 
hand?” 

Jimmy acknowledged that he did. 


to see it. 


“Der’s blood on that hand,” assured the Mouse; “it was de 
property of a kid jess like you; he got sassy—I had ter do it. 


His Sunday School class got a holiday ter turn out and help carry 
him to his grave. Do yer savey? No guni-games wid dis peanut!” 
“But I tell you I didn't send for you. I don’t want to box; I 


want to go to sleep,” Jimmy answered. 


“Yer can’t come out. Five cases.” 
“Five what?” rs 
“Half an X. Give me five dollars.” 
“What for?” 


“Boxing lessons. No reduction, ’cept to clergymen. Have ter 
ring in wid der seigos Den yer git a way-up blessing when yer 
chuck in yer chips, an’ go ter playin’ a harp.” 

“But I haven’t eae: any boxing lessons,” persisted J ene 

The Mouse ese himself against the door. a 

He put on a 

Then he inthcats xa tapped Jimmy on the forehead with. a 
force that sent the boy persicae, on the floor. | 


1 | 


| cost me five dollars!” 


“Don’t be fresh, | 


It was about the dimensions 
of a canal boat, and a person didn’t have to go around the corner 


“Now, jest ye tun ove 
odo ; 


Vera's der first lesson,” he said. 
gold, or I'll smash the stuflin’ out of bi ere b 


hear?” Pas8 
- Jimmy did. 


Plainly the man meant what he said. r 
Half-dazed, Jimmy took out five dollars. from his 
and handed it over. 
“Thanks,” said the Mouse. “Bust me through i it n't a 
rum go, anyhow. I don’t tumble to it at all.” = wes 
me ae the idea suddenly neu * 


“Who sent you here?” asked Jimmy, 
ring to him. 

“A young feller,” 
_ “About my size?” 

“Kerect.” 

aT see it,” exclaimed Jimmy. 


wor 
“Don’t care a cuss whose work it is!” chuckled the Mouse, as. gy 


he backed out. “I’m a fireman. [ say, young blossom, if yer 
wants any slugging done I’m open for dates ;” and he gracefully 
yanished, gloves and all, downstairs. gee ae 

Jimmy dressed in a hurry. BEDS eae 

Bob was sitting down stairs in the reading room, rane ea 
cigar with a look of angelic innocence. 

“Got up for all week?” he asked, as he beheld Ji Ty coming 
into the room. ceees 

“See here, Bob,” began Jimmy, “fun is fun.” 

“Nobody ever insinuated that it was beans,” replied Bob. 

“No joking. You’ve gone a little too far with a "joke this 
morning.’ : 

“How was he dressed?” eee 2 
- “Who?” x 8) $s H : 

“The joke. I don’t remember going with him ata? 22 OS 

“You’re getting so intensely comic that you ought to get your 
face blackened and play nigger in a Punch and Judy PE 
sharply said Jimmy. 

“What did you mean by sending O’Leary’s Mouse . up ‘to my yi 
room?” 

“T didn’t send O’Leary’s Mouse—it was Geogeghan’ s Buffalo,” 
soberly responded Bob. 

“Be still. You sent a regular tough that wanted to box me.’ 

“One in a box. ‘Touch the spring and the monkey jumps up. 
Stick with every one,” nonchalantly answered Bob, who was in a 


Bote 


was the Mouse’s answer. . 


“It's some of Bob's humorous 


|guying humor. 


Jimmy was beginning to get his dander up. v Re see ty y 
“Y’ye a good mind to punch your head,” threatened he. meet 


“What did?” , Leoay yw 
If I hadn’t paid him, he’d kicked my room 


“O’Leary’s Mouse. 
into a cocked hat.” 
~ Rob laughed quietly. 

“Don’t get mad, baby Bees ” he a 
April ‘Fools Day.’ ” 

Jimmy got deliberately up, and iecoped his head against the wall. 


a 


ud Remember this is 


Boge AE somebody fire a load of coal at me, or club me, or knock 


me down and jump on me? Bob, send a waiter for the most de- 
veloped mule you can find. I want a boss kicking. To peiiog that 
I never thought that to-day was the first of April!” 

“You confess to being sold?” Bob inquired. 

“Hang it, yes!” 

“Do you want because” 

“Revenge—revenge—revenge !” 

“give me ber-lud, or——” 

“Beer,” practically concluded Bob. 
rest of the world.” 

Jimmy greeted this idea warmly. 
It did not take Jimmy long to think up any ies of ie ae 
most of them rather old, to be sure, but still capable of affording 

lots of sport. 

First he borrowed a big copper cent. Heating it red hot, he car- 
oe, on a shovel and placed it on the sidewalk in front of the 
hotel. # 

Of course, in front of every hotel there is generally a ‘drowa of 
bummers, men about town, local sports and idlers. _ 

They cheered Jimmy loudly when they saw the cent put down, * 
for they tumbled to the proposed racket right away. 

Taking good positions, the gang awaited developments. — 

In a minute a pompous- -looking man turned the corner. 

He was dressed in a stiff black suit, wore a stiff white necktie, » 
sported a stiff tall hat, and walked with the easy grace of a board. 

Evidently he was one of those men who almost imagine that t 
could borrow the sun for a cooking stove if they really wanted 

‘He marched solemnly forward with the step of a man who w 
only staying in the world to give folks a notion ee bi cae 
angel. 

He saw the cent. gl see 

_ Maybe he thought that with that cent he might start an 
Mig or ies buy an ulster te some sonic savage By 


grinned Jimmy, theatrically ; 


“We'll get a fle ‘on the « 


% 


0 a 


He ieee ie pick it up 
- With the easy gesture “of an automaton, he stooped to pick it up. 
His fingers just touched it. 
In a second he was hopping about on one leg with his mouth full 
of fingers. — 
“This is a blazing outrage!” he shouted. 


z “Borrow a fire engine and put it out!” remarked Jimmy, who | 


“was bracing up a pillar in the hotel entrance. 
« — “Young man, you are on the road to the devil!” snapped the 
4 stiff pee as he took his fingers out and blew on to them. 


os ee. JS eremian, blow the fire, 


Puff—puff—puff,” 


sang Bob, ejecting a cloud of tobacco smoke from his ‘mouth. ae 
“You’re a—a. young reprobate!” assured the stiff man, as he 

~ shook his fingers. 

Bm SOh: = the cent; 


“a 


finding is keane: ” laughed Jimmy. 
he eént!” howled the stiff man, plainly forgetting all 
of his isicus teachings, as he walked rapidly away, pursued by 
the jeers of the group. 

The next victim was a dandy. 

He was got up—oh, so like a regular birdie! 

He only seemed to need wings and a sweet little tail to fly away. 

He had on a nobby coat, and a red—red necktie, wore a little 
cent hat, carried a -eane, and walked in libelous imitation of a 
crippled snipe. 

He beheld the cent. 

“Blawst it, you know, to find a cent is good luck,” he fnemured, 
to himself. 
a It almost broke him in two, his pants fitted so tight, to stoop 
© down, but he did. 
, - He tried to scoop in the penny with a light and airy sweep. 

It was a most successful failure. 

The next instant he dropped his cane, his hat fell off, and HG 


oy 


™ was practicing a sort of sixteen-hop waltz. 
: ~ “Great Gawd!” he fairly cried. “My fingahs are weally 
. Wwuined!” 
“What’s the matter?” Ji immy asked, with a sober face. 
- “That blawsted cent is wed-hot,” answered the dandy. “Where 
is a dwug stoah till I buy some wags for to wap up my fingahs in?” 
“There will be one along in a minute. ‘They only run once an 
hour.” 
& “What wuns 2” f 
“ “Drug stores.” a 


The dandy looked at Jimmy in amazement. 
“Weally, my deah fellah, you must be cwazy,” he commenced. 
“Oh, Cwickety Cwops, I shall expire!” 
a The last sentence was caused by some extra touches that the 
burn was putting in. 
“Well, don’t die here,” answered Jimmy. 
six months, sure.” es 
“Weally ?” Gets, 
“Oh, positively. There’s a nice, quiet, respectable morgue 
around the corner, / where you can die on a marble slab with all the 
modern improvements.” Z 
The dandy realized that he was being made game of. 
- He picked up his hat and cane. 
“You all are most atwociously wude!” he reproved. “I shall be 
scarred, you know, for life. Baw Jove! my fingahs are burning. 4 
“Tie them up in red flannel!” 
“Pick up the cent again!” 
“Carry it home for a locket !” 
“Lasso it!” : 
~~ “Snatch it bald- headed with a pitchfork.” 
. “Pick it up witb your feet, Gussie!” 
“Whistle and see it come!” 
Thus shouted the gang as the dandy sneaked off like a wet 
_ Yooster, all of his airs and graces gone, thinking only of his 
scorched fingers. 
| The next arrival was a bad man. : 
i. He wore his boots outside of his pants, had a collarless hickory 
- shirt, sported a slouch hat and a most dejected-looking cigar stump 
between his yellaw teeth. 
His eyes dropped on the cent. ee ; 
_. It meant the fifth of a drink. In some places in Harrisburg you 
can buy a genuine’ Pennsylvania, knock-me-stiff whisky for five 
« cents a glass. 
He swooped onto that cent like a negro on an unprotected 
- chicken-coop. 
The cent had slightly cooled off. 
‘iWVieb it was hot enough still to cause its dropping by anybody. 
He didn’t hold it over an hour. 
ie He pitched it down a plaguey etl quicker than he had picked 
ae up p. 
_ But he didn’t make any outcry. 
*: epee ee a Chinaman standing near, with a box of the cus- 


“If you do you’ll get 


t gia 


onary : anne, 


vy Pm: ee >, 4 
es vi oe iy tiga ee fa er, - 
i , ae Wage FD : ete. “dale 


tomary ‘Chinese cheap cigars, principally osu of potato-peel- 
‘ing, hay and dirt. 

He was smiling the bland, oily smile characteristic of the heathen 
Chinee, and was enjoying the fun, “alle samee Melican man!” 

The tough nut, without a word, ‘stalked over and hit the Chinee a 
rap in the mouth which shook his teeth together, and sent the 
cigars whirling into the street.- 

“What in bloody blazes are you grinning at, you yellow-skinned, 
moon-eyed leper?” he demanded. 


“Qh, hellie!” wailed the Chinee. “Mouth bustee. Blizness allee 
blokee up!” _ ? 
“Yer will laugh, will yer?” asked the tough man. “What did 


you put that cent down for?” 

Plutee no cent down,” answered the Chinee, woefully rubbing 
his mouth. “Teeth splittee!” 

“I lie, do I?” ae 4 

“Whatee blout?” : 

“You didn’t put that cent down? 2° 

“No—me innosolent.” 

“Like thunder! You derned heathens are ruining this country ! 
Take that, you rice-eater!” 

Whack! and the bad man’s fist struck the Chinaman sicnxtille 
of the ear, and the Chinaman struck the street at full length. 

Satisfied with having got square on somebody, the bad man 
strutted off, Jeaving the poor Mongolian to wail and sadly ~~ 
up his stock in trade. 

“What do you think of it, boys?” asked Jimmy. 

“He’s a thoroughbred,” replied one of the gang. 

“Heaven bless the Heathen Chinee!” piously ejaculated Bob. 

“Why?” 

If he hadn’t got it we would.” 

“Too bad. though,” said J fimmy. 
purse for the tea-store sign.’ 

The suggestion was adopted. 

Nearly four dollars was. made up he presented to the — 
of the Flowery Kingdom. 

His grief was immediately changed into smiles. 

“Knockee nose fio’ two dollar mlore,” he said. 

“You’re too willing,” replied Jimmy. “Bob, the penny joke is 
about exhausted.” : 

So it seems, for a small boy who had been watching the pro- 
ceedings chevied down upon the now cold cent, and carried it off 
in triumph to be transformed into taffy. 

“There’s one fellow that hasn’t been April-fooled,” said Bob. 

“Yes, he has,” responded Jimmy. 

“How?” 

“The cent’s bad.” =: | Ste 

“Talk about your depravity,” groaned Bob, “that takes the 
dust off of the mantel. What’s on the programme?” 

There was fun on the programme and lots of it, for Jimmy 
Grimes wasn’t going to let the First of April pass by with only 
one or two jokes to his credit, and Bob was just the fellow to help 
him. 

He played all the regulation April Fool jokes, and a lot of new 
ones besides, and was as sharp, smart and sassy that day as he — 
ever had been. : 

His fun did not stop with the close of the day, however, but if I 
were to go on telling you all the jokes he played while on the 
road, all the scrapes he got into and all the jobs he put up, it 
would require a book twice as big as this one. 

He went right on having fun, sometimes with Bob’s help and 
sometimes without it, and was as much of an imp as he had al- 


“Let’s make up a consolation 


‘| ways been. 


The deacon continued to live on in the same old may, Wigwams 
was the same bad Indian, and all the rest of the gang continued 
to be the victims of Jimmy whenever he felt inclined to get up 
a racket. 

Well, having come to the limit we will now dismiss our fun 
loving here and say a pleasant, but perhaps not long, farewell to the 
jolly young joker, Jimmy GRIMES. 


[THE END.] 


Read “GRIMES & CO.; OR, THE DEACON’S SON ON THE 
JUMP,” by Tom Teaser, which will_be the next number (62) of 
i Snaps.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly are 
always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any news- 
dealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by mail to 
FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION SQUARE, NEW 
Te and you will receive the pic glee you order by return 
mail. “ 
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‘These Books Tell You Everyt 


Each book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, in clear type and neatly bound in an attractiv 
Most of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simp] 
child can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything ab 
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Mentioned. 


e, illustrated cover, 
€ manner that any 
out the subjects 
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THESE BOOKS ARB FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL BE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESsg 


FROM THIS OFFICE ON RECEIPT OF PRI 


CE, TEN CENTS EACH, OR- ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIvR 


“ENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. Address FRAN K TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N. y. 
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: SPORTING. 
| No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
ether with descriptions of game and fish. + 

No: 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 

structions on swimming and ridi companion sports to boating. 
E, AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
Describing the most useful horses 
he road; also valuable recipes for 


D SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
rections for constructing canoes 
ner of sailing them. Filly illustrated. 


S 
, FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny ;«alsd the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child toe the aged man and woman. This little book 
gives the explanaticn to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and ‘“Napoleon’s Oraculum};” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUN ES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own: fortune. Tell 
the fortune of vour friends. . 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes ‘by the aid of the lines of the 
hand, or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret df telling future 
events by aid of moles, marks, scars, ete. Illustrated. By <A. 


derson. 
ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE.—Giving full in, 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
{these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instruetor. a 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.— Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises, 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. fag: : : 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword: also instruction in archery. 

ibed with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
Positions in fencing. A complete book. 

No. 61. HOW TO BECOME A BOWLER.—A complete manual 
of bowling. Containing full instructions for playing all the stand- 
ard American and German games; together with rules and systems 
of sporting in use by the principal bowling clubs in the United 
States. By Bartholomew Batterson. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. : 
No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. With illustra- 


‘o. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Em- 
Seactag ak of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 


inne. aesen: 
NO TT HOW TO DO PORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 


Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurers 


and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. 


Fully illustrated. | 
(Continued on page 3 of cover.) 


MAGIC. ~~ os 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction of all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book 
as it will both amuse and instruct. ge : 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. SNe 

No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A -MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assartment of magica] illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete, - 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMIGAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used 
ing the secret: of second sight. 

_No. 70. HOW TO MAKE 
directions for making Magic Toys and device 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH N UMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers, By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 2 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJ URER.— Containing 
tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together With many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Iilustrated. 
MECHANICAL. : 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
eR penta mechanics, ete., etc. The most instructive book pub- 

Ss 4 i 


MECHANICAL TRICKS,—Containing 
performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
Fully illustrated. 


LETTER WRITING. 
No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters. 
and Whe to use them; also giving specimen letters for both young 


and old. 
EK LETTER 


or writing letters 


book, telling you how 
mother, sister, 
body you wish 
sig me aoe, ae k “pepe sir 

Z 0. * : | : P artGart on- 
taining full instruction 4 almost any subject 
etd rea for punctuat sition ; together with specimen 
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gers 


enter eee hs a gaa re er poe pe te, ee oe as 
Lane eetite : Si ah De came tat 


N Pik ra gots or wat son: | 
No. 4 i BOY W YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
foot famous ent me a aient merety of the latest jokes used by the 
d men. No amateur minst i 
Be aorral iti Gia. Instrels is complete without 
i No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
porns Lit pope onne ie bwin speeches, Negro, Dutch 
‘and Irish. So end men's jokes. Just 3 
y ment and amateur sho ws, J st the thing for home ‘amuse 
2? No, 45. ) S OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Bvery 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 
No. 65. MULDOON’S J OKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
obtain a copy immediately. f 
No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
- plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage ; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 
No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
fall instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
tales at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
s 5 e e z 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. 

No. 87. HOW TO KHEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men.and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. ib i 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
acription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
fogether with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
justrations. — 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining ful] directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No, 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20.,.HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
gery valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recreations, ete., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
goney than any book published. 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. 

No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. | 

No. 52: HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules. and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
ig a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and 
etiquette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 
of appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, 
and in the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 

No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—Oontaining the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 

No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four- 
’ teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
“all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concise manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATH.—Giving rules for conducting de- 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 
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No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it com 
tains a ful! list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 


without one. - 


little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc: 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 
dances. 
No. 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquetts 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen’ 
erally known. 


art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 
No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One’ of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the y¥ -"ld, 
Hiverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male und 
female. The secret'is simple, and almost costless. Read thia book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 
No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated, ané 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mocking-bird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. 
No. 89. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive’book. Handsomely illustrat- 
ed.. By Ira Drofraw. 
No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
ee how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By. J. Harringtor 
eene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind eves 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and In- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. Thi 
book cannot be equaled. 
No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
making ali kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, essences, etc., etc. 
No. 15. HOW TO BECOME RICH.—This wonderful book pre 
sents you with the example and life experience of some of the most 
noted and wealthy men in the world, including the self-made men 
of our country. he book is edited by one of the most successful 
men of the present age, whose own example is in itself guide enough 
gd oe aspire to fame and money. The book will give you 

e secret, 
No. 19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving the 
official distances on al! the railroads of the United States ané 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., etc., making 
it one of the most complete and handy books published. . 
No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won: 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
Snake Abounding in usefal and effective recipes for general com- 
Diaints. 
No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOK#E 
BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 


.this wonderful little book. 


: PRICE 10 CENTS EACH OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
ane ae TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New Yi 


No. 55. HOW. TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


ney. 

No. 62, HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittanes. 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senareng, 
Author of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete ip- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naya} 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, descriptions 
of grounds and. buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become ¢ 
West Point Military Cadet.” . : 
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interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy © is 
No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 4 


5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A compiete guide ‘to love, > 


No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the * 
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A LAUGH IN EVERY CHAPTER 
= 


“SNAPS & 


A Comic Weekly of Comic Stories by Comic Authors, 
The Only Weekly Series of Funny Stories Published in the World. . 


“SNAPS” will be issued weekly and will contain the cream of humorous stories, written by such well known writers of 
Comic Stories as PETER PAD, TOM TEASER, SAM SMILEY, and others. . Every number will consist of 32 large pages, 
printed in clear, bold type, and will be inclosed in a handsome illuminated cover. Each story will be complete in itself, and 
will be filled with funny incidents and situations from beginning to end. If you enjoy a good laugh you should certainly 
place your order with your newsdealer for a copy of “SNAPS” every week. 

Tommy Bounce, the Family Mischief, by Peter Pad! 33 Three Jacks, or. The Wanderings ofa Wait, by Tom Teaser 
Tommy Bounce at School; or, The Family Mischief at 34 Tumbling Tim; or, Traveling with a Circus, by Peter Pad 
Work and Play, by Peter Pad| 35 Tim, the Boy Clown; or, Fun with an Old-Fashioned 
Two Dandies of New York; or, The Funny Side of Circus, by Peter Pad 
Everything, by Tom Teaser Sassy Sam; or, A Bootblack’s Voyage Around the 
Shorty; or, Kicked Into Good Luck, by Peter Pad World, Com. Ah-Look 

Shorty on the Stage; or, Having All Sorts of Luck, The Deacon’s Son; or, The Imp of the Village, 


bot 


an 


Cc 


by Peter Pad 
Cheeky Jim, the Boy From Chicago; or, Nothing Too 
Good for Him, - by Sam Smiley 
Skinny, the Tin Peddler, * ~ by Tom Teaser 
Skinny on the Road;-or, Working for Fun and Trade, 
by Tom Teaser 
Tom, Dick and Dave; or, Schooldays in New York, 
3 ’ by Peter Pad 
Mulligan’s Boy. by Tom Teaser 
Little Mike Mulligan; or, The Troubles of Two Runa- 
ways, by Tom Teaser 
Touchemup Academy; or, Boys Who Would Be Boys, 
by Sam Smiley 
by Tom Teaser 
by Tom Teaser 
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Muldoon, the Solid Man, 
The Troubles of Terrence Muldoon, 
Dick Quack, the Doctor’s Boy; or, A Hard Pill to 
. Swallow, by Tom Teaser 
One of the Boys of New York; or, The Adventures of 
Tommy Bounce, by Peter Pad 
Young Bounce in Business; Work for 
Fair, by Peter Pad 
The Mulcahey Twins, by Tom Teaser 
Corkey; or, The Tricks and Travels of a Supe, 
by Tom Teaser 
Out With a Star; or, Fun Before and Behind the 
Scenes, by Tom Teaser 
Billy Bakkus, the Boy with the Big Mouth, 
by Com. Ah-Look 
Shorty in Luck, by Peter Pad 
The Two Shortys; or, Playing in Great Luck, by Peter Pad 
Bob Short; or, One of Our Boys, by Sam Smiley 
Tommy Bounce, Jr.; or, A Chip of the Old Block, 
by Peter Pad 
The Best of the Lot; or, Going His Father One Better, 
by Peter Pad 
London Bob; or, An English Boy in America, 
by Tom Teaser 
by Tom Teaser 
by Tom Teaser 
by Peter Pad 
or, Business Be- 
by Peter Pad 


feb pet 
me 09 


or, Getting to 


Nimble Nip, the Imp of the School, 

Two Imps; or, Fun in Solid Chunks, 

} Joseph Jump and His Old Blind Nag, 

Sam Spry, the New York Drumgner, 
fore Pleasure, 


eS 


5% A Bad Egg; or, Hard to Crack, 


by Tom Teaser 
cor, Jimmy and His Funny Chums, 
by Tom Teaser 
Muldoon’s Boarding House, by Tom Teaser 
The Irish Rivals; or, Muldoon and His Hungry Board- 
ers, by Tom Teaser 


The Muldoon Guard; or, The Solid Man in Line, 
by Tom Teaser 


Tommy Bounce, Jr., in College, by Peter Pad 
A Rolling Stone; or, Jack Ready’s Life of Fun, by Peter Pad 
Black and White; or, Jack Ready’s Funny Partner, 
by Peter Pad 
Shorty, Junior; or, The Son of His Dad, by Peter Pad 
Behind the Scenes; or, Out With a New York Combina- 
tion, by Peter Pad 
Before the Footlights; or, The Ups and Downs of Stage 
Life, by Peter Pad 
Cheeky and Chipper; or, Through Thick and Thin, 
‘by Com. Ah-Look 
Bob Rollick; or, What Was He Born For? by Peter Pad 
The Pride of the School; or, The Boy Who Was Never 
Found Out, by Peter Pad 
Sassy Sam Sumner. A Sequel to Sassy Sam, 
by Com. Ah-Look 
by Tom Teaser 
Sam; or, The Troublesome Foundling, by Peter Pad 
The Bachelor’s Boy; or, Worse Than a Yellow Dog, 
by Peter Pad 
Truthful Jack; or, On Board the Nancy Jane, 
by Tom Teaser 
Two in a Box; or, The Long and the Short of It, 
by Tom Teaser 
Smart & Co., The Boy Peddlers, by Peter Pad 
A Happy Family; or, Two Boys, Two Coons, a Dog 
and a Mule by Peter Pad 
Fred Fresh; or, As Green as Grass, by Tom Teaser 
Ikey: or, He Never Got Left, -by Tom Teaser 
Jimmy Grimes; or, Sharp, Smart and Sassy, 
by Tom Teaser 
Grimes & Co.; or, The Deacon’s Son on the Jump, 
: by Tom Teaser 


Old Grimes’ Boy; 


2 Spry and Spot; or, The Hustling Drummer and the 


Cheeky Coon, by Peter Pad 
“SNAPS” is for sale by all newsdealers of will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or 


ostage stamps. Address 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square. New York. 


That all the Numbers of the 
procure them from any newsdealer. 
want and we will send them to you by return mail. 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
Dear Str—Enclosed find .... cents for which please send me: 
copies of WORK AND WIN, Nos 
THREE CHUMS : 
‘ PLUCK AND LUCK “ 
SECRET SERVICE “ 
SNAPS és 
sie Ten Cent Hand Books “ 
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